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JUS T A W OR D 


Along with the bulletins of battles 
and the hints of peace comes discus- 
sion of the important problem of 
trade adjustments after the war. In 
an article soon to be published in The 
Independent, James Davenport Whelp- 
ley, author of The Trade of the World 
and American Public Opinion, asks the 
significant question, “Can Europe 
Scrap Economic Law?” 














In the national hothouse of new 
ideas, the city where government re- 
forms are tried out with all the en- 
thusiasm of a Broadway manager for 
a new star, two kinds of progress— 
woman suffrage and commission form 
of government—have united to make 
“A City Mother” of Mrs. Estelle Law- 
ton Lindsey, who will be introduced to 
Independent readers in an early issue. 
But we won’t torture your curiosity 
until that time. The city is Los Angeles. 








Presidential elections and submarine 
issues are well enough in their way, 
but even the conscientious voter has 
his “sporting tendencies.” With the 
world series out of the way, football 
takes first place. What Yale will do to 
Harvard—but perhaps you put it the 
other way—can only be forecast from 
a study of the numerous college teams 
and the games they are now playing. 
Herbert Reed, an authority on college 
football, will discuss the season’s pros- 
pects in the next issue of The Inde- 
pendent. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 

Ep. Howr—I don’t care for the Boy 
Scouts. 

CuarLtes FE. Hucues—I deplore femin- 
ist agitation. 

TuEeopoRE P. SHonts—We are thru 
with the union. 

ELLA WHEELER WiLcox—What will the 
superwoman be? 

TuHomas A. Eprson—Neutrality is a 
mighty trying policy. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—American women 
hate carrying things. 

Dr. T. B. Hystop—The insane artist 1s 
usually in dead earnest. 

Avucustus THomas—Why are there so 
many bad plays in America? 

SEcRETARY REDFIELD—Many scales of 
provincialism have fallen from our eyes. 








Percy MAcKAayE—Self-sacrifice in itself 
is not necessarily a noble or useful quality. 


Mrs. CHARLES DANA Gispson—I have to 
apologize for the way Maine has been act- 
ing. 

Davip BEeLasco—It is much easier to 


appeal to audiences thru their senses than 
thru their intellects. 


Lorp Derny—I wish I could pick one of 
my horses as a winner with the certainty 
of victory for the Allies. 


MIcHAEL MONAHAN — Der Tag — The 
Day—has now prolonged itself into the 
third year. What of the night? 


GENERAL MALLETERRE—The victory of 
the Marne was an event which, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, is without precedent in 
history. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—The issue 
is whether or not Theodore will be able on 
March 4 next to start for Berlin by way 
of Mexico. 

KAISER WILLIAM—My life must not be 
risked in the foremost line of battle, where 
my feelings, if unrestrained, would carry 
me swiftly. 

ALFRED NoyvEs—There is a sense in 
which New England is more English than 
anything in our own Celt-complicated 
United Kingdom. 

NorRMAN Hapcoop—The most creative 
and eminent college president of our time, 
Charles William Eliot, has come out power- 
fully for the President. 











OLD WORLD FRAGMENTS 


The world was astonished at the contin- 
uous delays in the final rupture between 
Germany and Italy. One of the contribu- 
tury causes might have been the fact that 
the Kaiser and his former university chum 
and present Foreign Secretary, von Jagow, 
are two of the largest shareholders in the 
Italian mercury mines of Monte Amiata. 


We still remember General von Bern- 
hardi’s slogan, ‘World Dominion or 
Downfall.” A prominent French economist, 
Ernest Sona, in his “La Vérité sur la 
Guerre” (The Truth About the War) 
proves statistically that Germany had prac- 
tically conquered the European markets. 
Her enormous and ever-growing overpro- 
duction imperiously demanded new capital 
and new fields. She was near suffocation 
and had to unbutton her collar. 


Neither China nor Japan has a very 
developed musical life; even large cities 
such as Kobe, Peking, Hongkong and Han 
Kow are satisfied with occasional concerts 
under the direction of native dilettanti. 
Tientsin and Yokohama are exceptions. 
In both cities German musicians oc- 
cupy leading positions. They are also rep- 
resented on the teaching staff of the Con- 
servatory of Music in Tokio, and the city 
bandmaster of Shanghai hails from the 
Fatherland. 


The war with Japan has curtailed to 
some degree the musical activity of the 
German artists, altho as a general propo- 
sition the Germans residing in Japan 
hardly are aware of the “state of war” 
officially existing between the two coun- 
tries. Even members of the English Em- 
bassy used to attend German concerts and 
the German music professors continue to 
draw their salaries from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in spite of the patriotic recrim- 
inations of their countrymen in the old 
country, 


In 1492 the Jews were expelled from 
Spain, taking refuge in northern Africa 
and other parts of the Turkish Empire. A 
good third of the present inhabitants of 
Salonica are descendants of those refu- 
gees. They still speak Spanish among them- 
selves. There is a movement on foot in 
Spain in behalf of a Jewish resettlement. 
The appointment of Dr. Yahuda to the 
chair of Jewish history and rabbinical 
literature at the principal university of 
Spain and his audience with King Alfonso 
bear a really romantic character. 
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How Present-Day Parents 





Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


| ‘HESE are times when the Home must win against a 
host of outside allurements. Yet it can eclipse them— 
and Carom and Pocket Billiards played at home are doing it. 


You should send for our free color-book and learn the life-time 
charm of playing billiards; learn the delight of parents, boys and girls. 


$5 Brings a BRUNSWICK 
HOME BILLIARD TABLE 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance 


No Extra 
Room Needed 


Brunswick Tables 
are scientifically built. 
Accurate angles, fast, 
ever-level billiard beds 
and famous quick-act- 
ing Monarch Cush- 
ions. Beautiful oak 
and mahogany richly 
inlaid—masterful cab- 
inet work throughout. 


“Quick Demounta- 
bles” can be set up 
anywhere and: taken 
down easily. ‘“‘Con- 
vertibles” serve as 
perfect Library or 
Dining Tables when 
not in play. Celebrat- 
ed “BABY GRAND” 
Brunswick — a home- 
size regulation table. 
Send for our color- 
photo book today. 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dept. 38-2, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free, your color-photo book 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 





and tell about your home trial offer. 






As the nights grow longer, let your 
sons and daughters entertain at 
home. Let carom or pocket billiards 
brighten your own leisure hours, and 
bring you perfect health. 


You can afford a small payment 
now as well as later. So why post- 
pone these hours of merry conquest? 
Complete high-class Playing Outfit 
of balls, cues, etc., included without 
extra cost. 


Send this Free Coupon 


Don’t mistake toy imitations for 
scientific Brunswicks. If you are not 
sure which store in your town sup- 
plies the genuine Brunswick, see 
these tables in our beautiful color- 
book, “Billiards—The Home Mag- 
net.” It’s free. 

Full details, play-as-you-pay plan and free 


trial offer all fully told. Write or send this 
coupon at once. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. ¢29.¢3:°¢?'i?8.2s, ave. Chicago 


Sac 
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WHERE DO THE PEOPLE COME IN? 


EW YORK CITY’S “milk strike” is ended. 

The milk distributers have capitulated. The 

farmers are to get a cent more a quart 

for their milk for the next six months. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the public will pay the extra cent. For 
that is its chief function and privilege as “ultimate con- 
sumer.” 

For several weeks now the people of New York and 
surrounding towns have been sadly inconvenienced by 
the stoppage of a good share of their usual milk supply. 
The inconvenience has among the poor—who are wont 
to get the heaviest blows from any dislocation of indus- 
trial and commercial processes—risen to the point of 
actual suffering. 

It was not a “strike” at all. It was a refusal on the 
part of an organized group of milk producers to sell their 
milk except at an advanced price. This action met head- 
on the counter refusal of the companies who distribute 
the milk from door to door to pay the increased price. 
There are three great milk companies in New York that 
dominate the distributing business. It does not appear, 
so far as we are aware, that they acted in combination 
against the demands of the farmers. But for several 
weeks they continued to take the same action; and when 
one company finally yielded, the others did the same im- 
mediately. They were in effect allies, even tho there were 
no articles of agreement between them. 

The public stood by, helpless, and suffered while two 
groups in the community fought out their commercial 
differences. The situation was precisely similar to that 
which occurs when an industrial strike takes place, with 
business man and farmer taking the place of employer 
and workingman. 

In both cases the method of settling the dispute is 
intolerable. 

The interests of no group in the community are more 
important than the public interest. The well-being of all 


should never be permitted to suffer because some special - 


portion of the whole is seeking its own well-being in its 
own way. The public should never be put in the position 
of the “innocent bystander” at a street fight, who often 
receives the severest injuries. 

The welfare of the people is paramount. Of course, 
farmers are people as well as tillers of the soil and herd- 
ers of cattle. Of course, also—tho it, takes a little more 
temerity to assert it—the managers and stockholders of 
milk companies are people as well as distributers of a 
necessity of life. So their welfare carnot be ignored, if 





we would. But, after all, there are more people who are 
consumers of milk than people who produce it and dis- 
tribute it. It is their welfare that must be the commu- 
nity’s first and highest thought. 

The problem, then, is to find some method of settling 
disputes between producers and distributers. of the 
necessaries of life that does not cause the public incon- 
venience and suffering. The community, whether it be 
the city, the state, or the nation, must compel the dis- 
putants to settle their differences peaceably. It must 
make it its business to see that the producer obtains jus- 
tice while the distributer does not suffer injustice, just 
as it must see in the industrial field that the working- 
man obtains justice while the employer does not suffer 
injustice. 

The state in the past has attempted to look after the 
well-being of the people by discouraging organization 
among all kinds of business interests. It might as well 
have tried to discourage the rising of the sun. Before 
the irresistible tendency of the age toward concentration 
and combination the regulative force of competition 
stands powerless to perform its time-honored function of 
conserving the public interest. 

Business men. will unite when their own interests 
point the way; laboring men will unite when they see 
good for themselves in that direction; farmers will unite 
when they believe they will prosper better if they do, 
Legal prohibitions against combination and codperation 
are futile. They ought to be futile. For codperation is a 
finer thing than competition. It is better for men to work 
together than to fight each other. 

What is needed is to recognize the value of coépera- 
tion and encourage it; but at the same time to regulate 
and control it, Just as the public interest is the highest, 
the public power is the greatest. The people can compel 
any section of the community to deal justly and act 
fairly if they are willing to make the effort. The next 
great public problem is to work out the means by which 
organized groups of individuals, whether they represent 
labor and capital, or production and distribution, or 
merely rival interests in a single field, shall be compelled 
to settle their differences peaceably, to accord justice to 
each other, and to observe the rights of the people. It is 
not a simple or an easy problem; few vital problems are. 
But if the solution of the problem is not found, the ten- 
dency toward government ownership and operation of all 
sorts of indispensable businesses will be rapidly accel- 
erated. 
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MUDDLING THRU THE MAILS 


HE British censorship of neutral mails has fortu- 

nately its amusing as well as its annoying side. The 
people of the Danish West Indies are naturally anxious 
to hear from the mother country now that the question 
of their sale to the United States is in the balance, but 
they have to wait for their mail, even when shipped by 
Danish vessels, until the British censors have read it 
over. They would not mind the delay so much if the cen- 
sors had cleaner hands and neater ways. Three of the 
missing mails from Denmark that had been taken by the 
British from the Danish liners “Frederick VIII” and 
“Hellig Olav” turned up eventually but in a state de- 
scribed by the St. Thomae Tidende as follows: 


The original tidily arranged letter-bundles had naturally 
been taken apart and each letter opened, and as the task of 
rearranging them must evidently have proved too onerous, 
or perhaps it was only to “save time,” anyhow the letters, 
etc., in utter confusion were chucked back—dirty, torn, and 
oil-smeared. The mail presented the appearance of having 
been handled by people “who didn’t know the difference be- 
tween a monkey and a cabbagehead.” : 


This was not amusing, but the islanders did have a 
laugh when they found that a bag carefully labeled 
A réexpedier sans rétard, contained a heap of old Danish 
newspapers and more than a hundred letters from Port- 
ugal for Holland! The poor censor must have a hard time 
of it, reading everybody’s letters in all languages for 
hidden meanings, but he should be reminded that mail 
to be despatched promptly from Lisbon to Amsterdam 
ought not to be sent via the West Indies. 








THE EUROPEAN POLICY OF AMERICAN 
PARTIES 
REVIEW of the platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic parties since the formation of the 
former show that their concern with European affairs 
has been greater than is sometimes assumed. 

No question of foreign policy has yet been made the 
dominant issue on which the election turned, as has 
often been the case in England, but almost every platform 
has contained some reference to such questions and dec- 
larations of sympathy with opprest peoples, for instance 
the Cubans, Mexicans, Irish, Boers, Armenians, and 
Jews, are not uncommon. 

Beginning our survey in 1856 we find the Democrats 
advocating an aggressive policy of expansion in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Republicans bitterly opposing. Bu- 
chanan, the Democratic candidate, was one of the three 
authors of the Ostend Manifesto, which declared that if 
Spain refused to sell Cuba the United States ought to 
seize it. But this is more a question of Pan-American 
than European policy, so we will leave it out of the 
present survey. The Democratic platform of 1856 de- 
clares “in favor of free seas and progressive free trade 
thruout the world” and calls upon the American people 
“by solemn manifestations, to place their moral influ- 
ence at the side of their successful example.” 

In the elections of 1860 and 1864 slavery and seces- 
sion absorbed the attention, but in 1868 both parties had 
strong planks in favor of maintaining the right of na- 
tionalization against Great Britain and other European 
powers. In 1872 the Republicans congratulate themselves 
on “the doctrine of Great Britain and other European 
powers concerning allegiance—‘once a subject always 
a subject’—having at last thru the efforts of the Re- 


publican party been abandoned.” But the Republicans 
were premature in congratulating themselves on set- 
tling the question of citizenship, for almost every later 
platform takes it up and the present war has shown that 
the European powers are by no means ready to concede 
the American contention. 

The foreign plank in the Democratic platform for 
1872 is a model of meaninglessness, hard to match even 
in American political literature, and one wonders if it 
could have been written by Greeley, the presidential can- 
didate: 


We hold that it is the duty of the government in its in- 
tercourse with foreign nations to cultivate the friendships 
of peace by treating with all on fair and equal terms, re- 
garding it alike dishonorable either to demand what is not 
right or to submit to what is wrong. 


The Democratic platform of 1884, on which Cleve- 
land ran, arraigns the Republicans for their pro-British 
policy in the following vigorous fashion: 


Under a long period of Democratic rule and policy our 
merchant marine was fast overtaking, and on the point of 
outstripping, that of Great Britain. Under twenty years of 
Republican rule and policy our commerce has been left to 
British bottoms, and the American flag has almost been 
swept off the high seas. Instead of the Republican party’s 
British policy, we demand for the people of the United 
States an American policy. Under Democratic rule and pol- 
icy our merchants and sailors, flying the Stars and Stripes 
in every port, successfully searched out a market for the 
varied products of American industry; under a quarter of 
a century of Republican rule and policy—despite our mani- 
fest advantage over all other nations in high-paid labor, fa- 
vorable climate, and teeming soils; despite freedom of trade 
among all these United States; despite their population by 
the foremost races of men, and an annual immigration of 
the young, thrifty, and adventurous of all nations; despite 
our freedom here from the inherited burdens of life and 
industry in the old world monarchies, their costly war 
navies, their vast tax-consuming, non-producing standing ar- 
mies; despite twenty years of peace—that Republican rule 
and policy have managed to surrender to Great Britain, 
— with our commerce, the control of the markets of the 
world. 


In 1888 the Republicans, being then the outsiders, 
accuse the administration of being pro-British and de- 
nounce “its weak and unpatriotic treatment of the fish- 
eries question and its pusillanimous surrender of the 
essential privileges to which our fishing vessels are en- 
titled in Canadian ports.” The Democrats offset this by 
declaring their “sympathy with the efforts of those 
noble patriots who, led by Gladstone and Parnell, have 
conducted their grand and peaceful contest for home 
rule in Ireland.” 

By 1892 the Democrats had extended their sympathies 
beyond Ireland to Russia: 

This country has always been the refuge of the opprest 
from every land—exiles for conscience’ sake—and, in the 
spirit of the founders of our Government, we condemn the 
oppression practised by the Russian Government upon its 
Lutheran and Jewish subjects, and we call upon our Na- 
tional Government, in the interest of justice and humanity, 
by all just and proper means, to use its prompt and best 
efforts to bring about a cessation of these cruel persecutions 
in the dominions of the Czar, and to secure to the opprest 
equal rights. We tender our profound and earnest sympathy 


to those lovers of freedom who are struggling for home rule 
and the great cause of local self-government in Ireland. 


The Republican platform of 1892 also expresses, tho 
in briefer fashion, its sympathy with Irish home rule 
and its protests against the Russian persecution of the 
Jews. 

In 1896, when F ryan ran for the first time, the Dem- 
ocratic platform ‘lenounces gold monometalism as “a 
British policy” taat has “brought other nations into 
financial servitudle to London” and threatens to over- 
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throw the political independence proclaimed in 1776. 
The Republican platform of that year favors the acqui- 
sition of Danish and Hawaiian islands and gives the 
Monroe Doctrine an unprecedented extension northward 
as follows: 

We hopefully look forward to the eventual withdrawal of 
the European powers from this hemisphere, and to the ulti- 
mate union of all English-speaking parts of the continent 
by the free consent of its inhabitants. 

The Republican platform of 1896 also contained the 
following Armenian plank: 

The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep sym- 
pathy and just indignation of the American people and we 
believe that the United States should exercize all the influ- 
ence it can properly exert to bring these atrocities to an 
end. In Turkey American residents have been exposed to 
the gravest dangers and American property destroyed. 
There and everywhere American citizens and American 
property must be absolutely protected at all hazards and 
at any cost. 

In 1900 the two parties differed about the Filipinos 
but agreed about the Boers. The Democratic plank reads 
as follows: 

We especially condemn the ill-concealed Republican alli- 
ance with England, which must mean discrimination against 
other friendly nations, and which has already stifled the 
nation’s voice, while liberty is being strangled in Africa. 
Believing in the principles of self-government, and reject- 
ing, as did our forefathers, the claim of monarchy, we view 
with indignation the purpose of England to overwhelm with 
force the South African republics. Speaking as we do for 
the entire American nation, except its Republican office- 
holders, and for all freemen everywhere, we extend our 
sympathies to the heroic burghers in their unequal struggle 
to maintain their liberty and independence. 


While the Democrats in 1900 accused President Mc- 
Kinley of an “ill-concealed alliance with England,” the 
Republicans commended him for “releasing us from the 
vexatious conditions of a European alliance for the gov- 
ernment of Samoa,” which we had ruled in partnership 
with Germany and England. The Boer plank of the Re- 
publican platform is similar in purport but, as we should 
expect, exprest in different language: 

The provisions of The Hague convention were wisely re- 
garded when President McKinley tendered his friendly 
offices in the interest of peace between Great Britain and 
the South African republic. While the American Govern- 
ment must continue the —. prescribed by Washington, 
affirmed by every succeeding President, and imposed upon 
us by The Hague treaty, of non-intervention in European 
controversies, the American people earnestly hope that a 


way may soon be found, honorable alike to both contending 
parties, to terminate the strife between them. 


The platforms of 1904, 1908 and 1912 are silent on 
the relations of the United States with the European 
powers except for the repeated insistence upon the right 
of expatriation and the protection of American citizens 
abroad without regard to race, religion or previous po- 
litical allegiance. Both parties approved of the abroga- 
tion of the treaty with Russia*because that country re- 
fused equality of treatment to Americanized Jews. It is 
interesting to note that the platform upon which Mr. 
Wilson was elected stated that: 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should pro- 
tect them on our borders and go with them thruout the 
world, and every American citizen residing or having prop- 
erty in any foreign country is entitled to and must be given 


the full protection of the United States Government, both 
for himself and his property. 


The platforms of the present campaign are familiar 
or at least accessible to all, so we need not quote them. 
They inevitably devote more space to foreign affairs 
than all the preceding platforms put together, but they 
are less outspoken and specific than formerly in their 


references to European issues, evidently because it is 
realized that such expressions of sympathy and parti- 
zanship as used to be indulged in with impunity would 
now be taken seriously. 

A study of these thirty-two party platforms, express- 
ing as they do what have been regarded during the last 
sixty years as the most important political issues of the 
times, shows that on the whole European affairs have 
not interested the American people sufficiently to formu- 
late a settled foreign policy or to make a decided differ- 
ence between the parties. On such questions as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, American citizenship and the freedom of 
the sea, both parties have agreed. Whenever the Amer- 
ican people have been stirred by tales of persecution and 
oppression it has been, as we have seen, almost a matter 
of chance which party has been the first to voice their 
indignation. Neither party expected its candidates, if 
elected, to take any action in such cases, except perhaps 
the filing of a paper protest, for the tradition of non- 
interference with the other hemisphere is deeply em- 
bedded in the American mind. In regard to our relations 
with other American countries the case is different. On 
such questions the parties have been more clearly differ- 
entiated and traces of a distinct—tho not always a con- 
sistent—party policy are discernible. 








THE REFORMATION QUADRI-CENTENNIAL 


HE four hundredth anniversary of the Reforma- 

tion is to be appropriately celebrated next year. On 
October 31, 1517, Martin Luther nailed to the door of 
the Wittenberg Church his ninety-five theses, around 
which there soon flared up the fires of religious revolt 
which had been smoldering for some time. This act is 
rightly regarded as the most central and significant oc- 
currence in the Reformation struggle. It has been wisely 
chosen, therefore, as the determining date for this 
quadri-centennial celebration. 

Already preparations are being made by many 
churches and societies to observe the occasion in a fit- 
ting way. The Lutheran churches are naturally the lead- 
ers, but they will find enthusiastic coéperation in all 
communions, and even outside of church organizations. 
For the Protestant Reformation has touched all sides of 
Western civilization and affected deeply the course of 
its thought, its government and social structure. 

In the history of religion the Reformation must be 
regarded as one of the three great epoch-making move- 
ments that have made Christianity what it is. The fun- 
damental achievements of the Prophets, the work of 
Jesus and his immediate followers, and the revolution- 
ary forces of the sixteenth century have given us our 
moral conception of God, our ideals of a kingdom of 
righteousness and peace on earth, and the sovereign 
responsibility of the individual conscience and the right 
of approach to God. We are beginning to understand 
more fully the depth and extent of that revolution, 
which, four hundred years ago, seemed to be little more 
than a local revolt against the unfortunate abuses of 
ecclesiastical authority. The influence of the Reforma- 
tion is slowly permeating the most divergent forms of 
church life and organization, and is not even confined to 
Christianity. A restudy of its elements, its power and 
significance at this time will have a splendid effect upon 
our grasp of Christian essentials and our enthusiasm 
for religious ideals. 
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: . Altho the 
The New Submarine “1J-53” has left 
Situation the neighbor- 


hood of Nantucket for parts un- 
known, it has left behind it a very 
complicated international question. 
No new sinkings of merchantmen have 
occurred after the exploits of the first 
day, and the number of ships reported 
as lost may even be reduced by one, 
since the “Kingstonian,” reported 
sunk, has come safely to port. Never- 
theless, much Allied and neutral ship- 
ping has been held up to await an es- 
cort of British cruisers or other as- 
surances of safety. It is probable, in 
spite of some conflicting stories, that 
due warning was given in the case of 
every ship sunk by the “U-53”; at 
any rate, the safety of crews and 
passengers was secured. On the other 
hand, it is a very great inconvenience 
to have submarine warfare carried so 
near the American coast, and the pos- 
sibility is ever present that American 
lives may be lost if the present attacks 
continue, even if the passengers are 
allowed to take to boats, and a new 
crisis arise between this country and 
Germany. The Allies, on the other 
hand, are urging that German sub- 
marines be forbidden to visit neutral 
ports except to be interned. 

In reply to a memorandum from the 
Allied governments asking neutral 
governments not to show hospitality 
to submarines and pointing out the 
danger that a neutral submarine might 
at some time be confounded with a 
belligerent, Secretary Lansing replied 
in a note dated August 31: 

The Government of the United States 
has received the identic memoranda of the 
governments of France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and Japan in which neutral govern- 
ments are exhorted “to take efficacious 


measures tending to prevent belligerent sub- 
marines, regardless of their use, to avail 
themselves of neutral waters, roadsteads 
and harbors.” These governments point out 
the facility possest by such craft to avoid 
supervision or surveillance or determina- 
tion of their national character and their 
power “to do injury that is inherent in 
their very nature,” as well as the “addi- 
tional facilities” afforded by having at their 
disposal places where they can rest and re- 
plenish their supplies. Apparently on these 
grounds, the. Allied governments hold that 
“submarine vessels must be excluded from 
the benefit of the rules heretofore accepted 
under international law regarding the ad- 
mission and sojourn of war and merchant 
vessels in neutral waters, roadsteads or 
harbors; any submarine of a_ belligerent 
that enters a neutral harbor must be held 
there,” and therefore the Allied govern- 
ments “warn neutral powers of the great 
danger to neutral submarines attending the 
navigation of waters visited by the sub- 
marines of belligerents.”’ 

In reply the Government of the United 
States must express its surprize that there 
appears to be an endeavor of the Allied 
powers to determine the rule of action gov- 
erning what they regard as a “novel situa- 
tion” in respect to the use of submarines 
in time of war, and to enforce a compliance 
of that rule, at least in part, by warning 
neutral powers of the great danger to their 
submarines in waters that may be visited 
by belligerent submarines. In the opinion 
of the Government of the United States, 
the Allied powers have not set forth any 
circumstance, ror is the Government of the 
United States at present aware of any cir- 
cumstances concerning the use of war or 
merchant submarines which would render 
the existing rules of international law in- 
applicable to them. In view of this fact, and 
of the notice and warning of the Allied 
powers announced in their memoranda 
under acknowledgment, it is incumbent 
upon the Government of the United States 
to notify the governments of France, Great 
Britain, Russia and Japan that, so far as 
the treatment of either war or merchant 
submarines in American waters is con- 
cerned, the Government of the United 
States reserves its liberty of action in all 
respects and will treat such vessels as, in 
its opinion, becomes the action of a power 
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THE WOMEN CAMPAIGNERS FOR HUGHES MEET A COUNTER-DEMONSTRATION 
The Women’s Hughes Campaign Special has not had clear sailing by any means. The speakers, 
some of them little experienced, have been heckled at many meetings, and they have had to com- 
pete with demonstrations like this parade at Chicago, in which women wage-earners exprest them- 

selves quite definitely 
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A CHAMPION IN HER TEENS 
Miss Alexa Stirling, of Atlanta, Georgia, won 
the national woman’s golf title at Boston last 
week, Like Bobby Jones, who at fourteen pro- 
vided the sensation of this year’s national ama- 
teur championship, Miss Stirling was taught her 
golf by Stewart Maiden, now a professional in 
Atlanta, and once “the prettiest golfer in all 
Scotland” 


which may be said to have taken the first 
steps toward establishing the principles of 
neutrality, and which for over a century 
has maintained those principles in the tra- 
ditional spirit and with the high sense of 
impartiality in which they were conceived. 

In order, however, that there should be 
no misunderstanding as to the attitude of 
the United States, the Government of the 
United States announces to the Allied 
pewers that it holds it to be the duty of 
belligerent powers to distinguish between 
submarines of neutral and belligerent na- 
tionality, and that responsibility for any 
conflict that may arise between belligerent 
warships and neutral submarines on ac- 
count of the neglect of a belligerent to so 
distinguish between these classes of sub- 
marines must rest entirely upon the negli- 
gent power. 


In a speech de- 
What Hughes livered at Louis- 


Would Have Done ville, Kentucky, on 


October 12, Mr. Hughes made the most 
definite and significant statement upon 
the relations between the United States 
and Germany which he has yet given 
to the public. On many occasions Mr. 
Hughes had denounced President Wil- 
son for his weakness in handling the 
question raised by the German sub- 
marine policy, but neglected to state, 
save in general terms, what he would 
have done in the President’s place. 
Typical of these earlier pronounce- 
ments on the submarine issue, is the 
following extract from a campaign ad- 
dress at Philadelphia on October 9: 

I repeat what I- said in my speech of 
acceptance that had this government left 
no doubt that when we said “strict ac- 
countability” we meant precisely what we 
said and that we should unhesitatingly vin- 
dicate that position, I am confident that 
there would have been no destruction of 
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THE END OF A FRIGATE 


The “Franklin” burned at Eastport, Maine, by a salvage company. The copper in her was about 
all she had left that was of any present value 


American lives by the sinking of the 
“Lusitania.” 

Unfortunately, such a statement left 
open to question just what Mr. Hughes 
himself meant by “strict accounta- 
bility,” and gave some support to the 
charges of persons politically unfriend- 
ly to Mr. Hughes that he was striving 
to hold the support of the German- 
Americans by deliberate vagueness of 
statement. 

One of the Republican candidate’s 
eight thousand auditors in Louisville 
evidently had this opinion. He inquired 
of Mr. Hughes what he would have 
done about the “Lusitania.” Promptly 
and without evasion, Mr. Hughes re- 
plied that he would have broken off 
diplomatic relations with Germany if 
the German Government had disre- 
garded the protest that he would have 
made when the “Lusitania” warning 
was first printed in the papers. Mr. 
Hughes answered the heckler in the 
following words: 

I have said that I would have had the 
State Department equipped so as to com- 
mand the respect of the world at the out- 
set of the administration, and, next, I 
would have so conducted affairs in Mexico 
as to show that our words meant peace and 
good-will, the protection, at all events, of 
the lives and property of American citi- 
zens; and next—and next—when I said 
“strict accountability” every nation would 
have known that that was meant: and, fur- 
ther, when notice was published with re- 
spect to the action (the action threatened), 
I would have made it known in terms un- 


equivocal and unmistakable, that we should 
not tolerate a continuance of friendly rela- 
tions thru the ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels if that action were taken, and the 
“Lusitania” would never have been sunk. 


The President’s — Wilson 

, as adopted one of 
Porch Campaign the policies of 
President McKinley, the porch cam- 
paign. Large delegations from differ- 
ent states or from different groups of 
the community are visiting his home 
at Shadow Lawn to hear him on the 
issues of the day; while his opponent, 
Mr. Hughes, is repeating the tactics 
of Mr. Bryan in 1896 and is going to 
the highways and the hedges to com- 
pel the voters to come in. Mr. Wilson 
addrest his largest audience on Satur- 
day, when three or four thousand 
Pennsylvanians gathered on the lawn. 
Mr. Wilson repeated the familiar ac- 
cusation that the Republican party 
was still controlled by the reactionary 
Old Guard, both in the nation and in 
the State of Pennsylvania; pointed out 
that “a tolerably good new constitu- 
tion” was defeated by an unprecedent- 
ed majority in New York State be- 
cause the voters distrusted the Re- 
publican leaders who had framed it; 
pleaded for a “final league of nations” 
which will confront an offending na- 
tion with the combined power of the 
rest of the world, and urged the voters 
to elect a Democratic Congress as the 
only way to make his next administra- 


tion effective. His tribute to the pres- 
ent Congress is worth quoting: 


There is something quite as important as 
the choice of a Chief Magistrate. I want 
you to remember that the real sources of 
action and the real machinery of obstruc- 
tion is in Congress, not in the presidency. 
Do you suppose that anything could have 
been accomplished in the last three and a 
half years if there had not been a deter- 
mined and willing majority in the Con- 
gress? 

I have not led these gentlemen; I have 
gone forward with them. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there is nowhere re- 
corded a single Wilson policy. Everything 
that I have asked that Congress to do was 
written in the pledges of the party itself. 
And the only power I have exercized is 
the power of coéperation, the power that 
all men exercize when insisting upon the 
obvious duties of a great hour, when men 
take heart to do a great thing. 


On Saturday, Octo- 
ber 14, John M. 
Parker accepted the 
Progressive nomination for the office 
of Vice-President. He virtually ad- 
mitted that owing to the action of the 
party leaders in endorsing the Republi- 
ean ticket his candidacy was little 
more than a farce. There are only half 
a dozen states in the union where 
Progressive electors appear on the 
ballot independently of other party 
tickets, and every attempt of the anti- 
fusionist Progressives to obtain a full 
national ticket has failed. Mr. Parker 
himself has abandoned the attempt to 
find a Progressive standard bearer to 
whom he could give his allegiance and 
urges his fellow partizans to support 
the candidacy of President Wilson. 
His speech of acceptance was equally 
divided between a vitriolic attack upon 
Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. Perkins and 
other Progressives who are now work- 
ing with the Republicans, and a 
eulogy upon the progressive adminis- 
tration of Mr. Wilson. Mr. Parker has 
promised to stump the country for the 
Democratic candidate. He said in part: 

True Progressives have lived up to their 
slogan “Pass Prosperity Around,” and as 
an earnest, ardent Progressive I offer an- 
other slogan for 1916, “Leave Well Enough 
Alone.” Feeling as I do, in every state 
where we have a ticket I urge every Pro- 
gressive to step up like a man and vote it, 
and in those states where we have been be- 
trayed by former leaders and by those who 
weakly carry out their orders, I appeal to 
every thinking man and woman interested 
in the material welfare of our country, 
devoted to their family and their future, to 
vote their honest convictions, and support 
Woodrow Wilson for President of the 
United States. 


The Last of the 
Progressives 


The Joint Commission now 
engaged in unraveling the 
tangled affairs of Mexico 
has as yet reached no definite conclu- 
sions. It is conceded that American 
troops will soon be withdrawn from 
Mexico unless fresh outrages necessi- 
tate longer occupation of the country, 
but the American government will prob- 
ably not take this action until more 
definite assurances have been received 
as to the future security of the Ameri- 
can border. At present the American 
and the Carranzista troops are cordially 
coéperating to put down the Villista in- 
surgents in northern Mexico, and it is 
believed that as soon as the American 
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troops are withdrawn their place will 
e gradually filled by Mexicans and the 
border will thus be still carefully 
policed. The Mexican government has 
requested financial assistance from the 
United States to help support the cost 
of the frontier patrol, but it is not prob- 
able that this demand will be granted. 
Villa is said to be now concentrating 
his forces in the Mexican state of Chi- 
huahua for an advance northward thru 
the town of Madera. Eliseo Arredondo, 
the Mexican ambassador designate, as- 
sures the American government that 
the Carranza government is in no 
danger either from the Villista bandits 
or revolutionary conspiracies in other 
quarters. 


The industrial trouble center 
of the United States shifted 
last week from New York 
City, where the threatened strike on the 
Hudson River tunnel cars has been 
composed and where traffic on the ele- 
vated, subway and surface lines is 
rapidly approaching normal, to Bay- 
onne, New Jersey. In that important 
industrial center some eleven thousand 
workingmen employed by the Standard 
Oil Company and various subsidiary 
corporations are on strike for higher 
wages; including in this number some 
who would work but are prevented 
from doing so because of the shutting 
down of the plants where they are em- 
ployed. To call the strike disorderly 
would be a ludicrous understatement; 
there have been a number of pitched 
battles between the police and the 
strikers, resulting in the death of sev- 
eral persons and the injury of many. 
The city authorities are now thought 
to have the situation under control, but 
for a time it seemed that the mob 
might gain the upper hand and estab- 
lish a reign of terror thruout the in- 
dustrial districts of Bayonne. 


Riots in 
Bayonne 
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AMBASSADOR AND MRS. GERARD 


They have just come back to this country for a much needed vacation from strenuous diplomatic 
duties in Berlin. Rumors that they bring information for peace negotiations disturbed Wall Street 


The first victim was, as usual, an 
innocent bystander. On October 12, a 
Polish girl, Sophie Torack, was killed 
by a stray shot while watching a riot 
from the window of her home. On the 
following day Isador Nalitsky, a young 
lawyer, and on Friday Jacob Grauf, 
an ex-soldier, were accidentally killed. 
The number of strikers sent to the hos- 
pital with serious injuries was con- 
siderable, and several of them may die 
of the wounds they have received. The 
police, exasperated by assaults upon 
members of the force, used their clubs 
and revolvers with great freedom, dis- 
persing crowds, clearing the strects, 
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WHEN THE DUTCH CAME OVER THE RARITAN 
Rutgers College at New Brunswick, New Jersey, is a century and a half old, and has been cele- 
brating the event in approved academic style with a pageant of town and gown history. This 
picture shows the Dutch settlers of New Brunswick being ferried over the Raritan in the pictur- 
esque and unimpeachably tidy costumes that first settlers always wear 


and forcing strikers to go indoors. 
Both the strikers and the police raided 
the saloons, tho with different motives, 
the strikers out for general pillage and 
the police desirous to arrest saloon 
keepers who kept their places open in 
violation of the law. The local authori- 
ties did not invoke the aid of the sheriff 
or the militia. On Monday a thousand 
men employed by the Pacific Borax 
Company returned to work at an in- 
crease in pay of twelve and one-half 
per cent for those who had earned 
less than three dollars a day, and seven 
and one-half per cent for those who 
had earned more. This defection from 
the ranks of the strikers was offset by 
the news that eighteen hundred men 
employed at the Bayway plant of the 
Standard Oil Company in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, had struck on Saturday 
in sympathy with the Bayonne strikers. 


The End of the _ milk famine no 
° . onger threatens New 
Milk Strike = =york City and its 
neighbor towns. The Dairymen’s League 
has won as decisive a victory over the 
distributing companies as the railroad 
brotherhoods won over the railroads a 
few weeks ago, and for much the same 
reason, the ability of the strikers to put 
great pressure upon the general public. 
Since the first of October over eleven 
million quarts of milk have been with- 
held from consumers, at a loss to the 
dairymen of more than half a million 
dollars. Most of this milk has or will 
come indirectly to the market as butter 
or cheese; many quarts were simply 
poured on the ground to get rid of it. 
It is believed that the increase in the 
wholesale price of 45 cents a hundred- 
weight of milk will force all distribut- 
ing companies to make a concerted rise 
in the retail price. The distributing 
companies, already operating on a small 
margin of profit for most grades of 
milk, will not only have to pay the 
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THE HONORABLE MR. ASQUITH IN THE MOVIES 
The proposal to film the British Cabinet in session horrified England, and the plan was aban- 
doned as an unforgivably undignified proceeding. But the tender prejudices of the British public 
were not outraged by the photographing of the ministers one by one, and most of them have now 
been “‘released’’ to the cinemas of the United Kingdom 


farmers more, but make up their heavy 
losses during the strike, and the public 
must therefore pay the bill. 

Ever since October 6 the daily short- 
age of milk has decreased, but this was 
due less to an increase in the amount 
of “non-union” milk reaching market, 
than to successive capitulations of the 
small milk dealers. On Friday night 
representatives of the chief milk com- 
panies, except Borden’s, agreed to the 
advance asked by the dairymen. They 
refused to sign a definite contract but 
made a gentlemen’s agreement not to 
alter the new schedule of prices for a 
period of six months. A committee of 
five, consisting of two representatives 
of the dairy farmers, two of the milk 
dealers and a fifth member to be agreed 
upon, will, however, determine by in- 
vestigation whether the price fixed by 
the agreement should be altered during 
any way for the last three months, 
January, February and March. On 
Saturday the Borden Company accept- 
ed the gentlemen’s agreement and the 
strike was formally over. It required a 
day or two longer, however, to bring 
the milk supply back to its normal con- 
dition. It is said that the greatest fear 
of the dealers at present is an over- 
supply of milk at the new high prices 
which may leave a surplus for them 
to dispose of at a retail price that would 
allow them no profit. 


i : In a note dated Oc- 
British 
witigh Censorship + vor 12 the British 
of Neutral Mails nq French Gov- 
ernments return a polite refusal to the 
American protest of May 24 in which 
Secrctary Lansing declared that the 


Allies were guilty of “lawless prac- 
tises” and exercizing “an illegal juris- 
diction” in holding up neutral mails 
and that “only a radical change, restor- 
ing to the United States its full rights 
as a neutral power, will satisfy this 
government.” The Allied governments 
argue that Germany has made an im- 
proper use of the neutral mails to 
cover hostile correspondence and that 
it is impossible to examine the mails 
on high seas so the ships are brought 
into British ports for that purpose. As 
for the ships that “voluntarily” call at 
British ports, they come under the 
British censorship as a matter of 
course. 

Since the American government 
called attention to the fact that the 
Hague Convention of 1907 prohibits 
interference with non-contraband com- 
merce and mails the Allied govern- 
ments point out that the Hague Con- 
vention has not been signed or ratified 
by six of the belligerent powers (Bul- 
garia, Italy, Montenegro, Russia, Ser- 
bia and Turkey), and so is not obliga- 
tory on any of the belligerents. 

The American note cited the practise 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, Russia, and France in former 
wars in favor of its contention. These 
cases are considered in the Anglo- 
French note an evidence in rebuttal 
adduced. The practise of suppressing 
money orders and even lists of money 
orders sent to Germany is justified on 
the ground that it prevents the enemy 
from receiving financial aid. The note 
calls attention to the fact that Ger- 
many has not merely seized mail but 
has sent it to the bottom, ship and all. 


Denes Tutt tn The week’s session of 
: the Reichstag was dis- 
the Reichstag tinguished by a more 
outspoken advocacy of peace by repre- 
sentatives of various parties than 
had been hitherto voiced in the Ger- 
man parliament. Herr Scheidemann, 
the Socialist leader, spoke as followers: 
Since Briand and Lloyd George have 
preached war until the bitter end the Chan- 
cellor is unable to talk peace. But we are 
free to do so. The nations want peace. If 
the contrary be said in any country, then 
it is absolutely untrue. 

The French nation is kept ignorant by 
censorial prohibition of the fact that it 
could see its country as well as Belgium 
still free today of German troops without 
shedding one more drop of blood and with- 
out losing one more square foot of soil. 
What do these nations still fight for? That 
the French shall stay in France, that the 
Belgians shall stay in Belgium, that the 
Germans shall stay in Germany. This is 
the main basis upon which the coming 
peace will be constructed. 

Dr. David, another Socialist, spoke in 
favor of a system of universal arbitra- 
tion: 

We hold that war is no adequate means 
of deciding disputes between nations. Legal 
forms must be created to dispose of such 
differences. Slandering reports have been 
circulated abroad that Germany declines 
such legal forms. We therefore greeted with 
joyful shouts the Chancellor’s indorsement 
in his last speech of the idea of arbitration. 
If all civilized humanity shall adopt these 
views wars like the present one will be 
avoided and we can say in truth “Peace 
on earth.” 

Dr. David and also Dr. Friedrich 
Haumann, the author of the “Central 
Europe” scheme of reconstruction, re- 
viewed the diplomatic negotiations pre- 
ceding the war in order to prove that 
Russia and England were to blame for 
the war. They stated that on July 30 
an agreement had been reached be- 
tween the German Ambassador at 
London and Sir Edward Grey by which 
the war might have been averted. The 
German Chancellor had secured a 
promise from Austria to stop the ad- 
vance against Belgrade until the pow- 
ers could consider the Serbian question 
and the German Emperor had tele- 
graphed to the King of England con- 
firming this agreement when Russia’s 
mobilization precipitated the war. Eng- 
land’s guilt, according to speakers in 
the Reichstag, was that she did not hold 
back Russia as Germany did Austria. 

Hugo Haase, Radical Socialist, said: 

Millions are looking to the Reichstag for 
a glimmer of peace. We see everywhere an 
undecided battle. We wish to save what is 
possible from the wreck of international 
law. Our dream of domination in this war 
will never be realized. An agreement must 
be sought without hesitation in order to 
save the people from the worst. 

Count Westarp, the Conservative 
leader, exprest his agreement with the 
Socialists as to the objects of the war 
but said: 

We must have territorial integrity, po- 
litical independence and free economic evo- 
lution for Germany, but what we con- 
quered at the cost of our blood we will hold 
as long as necessary in order to assure the 
future of the German nation. 

In the British Parliament on the 
same day Sir William Byles and Colone! 
Outhwaite attempted to speak in favor 
of opening peace negotiations but were 
howled down. 
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Since the capture of 
the city of Goérz, or as 
we should call it, since 
it has passed into Italian hands, Gori- 
zia, the Italians have not undertaken 
any important operations, altho it 
was, of course, expected that they 
would renew their effort to reach 
Triest as soon as they had recuperated 
and made the necessary preparations. 
The date selected for this offensive 
was, it seems, about the first of 
November, but General Cadorna antic- 
ipated it by at least a fortnight in 
order to divert the Austrian troops 
from their invasion of Rumania. The 
Italian attack was launched on Octo- 
ber 11 and appears to have taken the 
Austrians by surprize or at least un- 
prepared, for the Italians report the 
capture of over six thousand prisoners 
in a single day. The Austrians claim 
to have taken 2700 Italians in their 
counter-attacks on the two succeeding 
days. 

The Austrian forces are in a posi- 
tion to put up a strong defense, for 
between Gorizia and Triest stretches 
the Carso or Karst, a narrow, barren, 
rocky plateau which has given its 
name to similar geological formations 
anywhere in the world. Its caverns and 
cliffs afford the best of protection to 
artillery and troops. Nevertheless, the 
Italians ousted the Austrians from 
their shelters all along the line from 
Gorizia to the Adriatic. The Austrian 
troops on this front were said to have 
numbered 100,000, but reinforcements 


The Conquest 
of the Carso 


have been brought in. The Italian at- 
tack was preceded by a nine-day bom- 
bardment, and toward the end of it 
shells were rained on the Austrian 
trenches at the rate of two per second. 
The Austrian front trenches now under 
attack extend along the edge of the 
Carso between the railroads running 
respectively from Gérz and Monfalcone 
to Triest. The Italians are trying to 
drive a wedge in between these two 
railroads. 


: Vice-Admiral d’Artige 
French Seize du Fournet, commander 
Greek Fleet of the Anglo-French 
fleet in the Mediterranean, issued a 
peremptory demand upon the Greek 
Government to turn over to the Allies 
the Greek fleet and forts by 1 o’clock 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 11. The Greek Cabinet, in con- 
sultation with the Chief of Staff, sat 
till midnight discussing the note and 
finally decided that there was nothing 
else to do except to comply and regis- 
ter the usual protest against this new 
encroachment upon the neutrality of 
Greece. In the morning it was seen 
that the Russian battleships had their 
guns trained upon the Greek fleet and 
that the French torpedo boats in the 


harbor of the Piraeus were ready for’ 


action in case the Greeks should offer 
opposition. But there was no re- 
sistance. The Greeks obeyed the order 
of their King to surrender the ships 
to the Allies, but not one of them 
availed himself of the King’s permis- 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 9—French try to encircle 
Chaulnes and the British to take le 
Transloy, in Somme salient. 

October 10—Italians start offensive in 
Carso. Venizelos organizes provi- 
sional government in Salonica. 

October 11—French seize Greek fleet. 
Italians take 6400 Austrian prison- 
ers in single day. 

October 12—British Government re- 
fuses to modify censorship of neu- 
tral mails. British cut railroad be- 
tween Seres and Demirhissar. 

October 13—Serbs on Cherna River 
repulsed by Bulgars. Bulgars at- 
tempt passage of Danube into 
Rumania. 

October 14—French assume control of 
Greek mails, telegraphs and _rail- 
roads. Austrians drive Rumanians 
out of Transylvania. 

October 15—King Ferdinand takes 
command of Rumanian armies. Rus- 
sians make strong attack between 
Kovel and Lemberg. 
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THE NEW ITALIAN DRIVE 


The Italians are starting another offensive directed toward Triest. They are now in possession of 
a north and south line running just east of Gérz (Gorizia) and about two miles east of Monfalcone 


sion to remain upon the ship in the 
service of the Allies. 

The officers took from their ships 
the Greek flag and the King’s portrait, 
which hung upon the ward-room wall. 
Admiral Ipitis removed his flag to the 
“Lemnos” and shut himself up in the 
cabin in order not to witness the 
humiliating spectacle of his navy be- 
ing towed away by the Allied tugs. 
The Greek marines packed up their 
kits and went quietly to barracks on 
land, where they will be converted 
into an army corps. French crews took 
possession of the Greek battleships, 
cruisers, gunboats, destroyers, etc., 
forty-five vessels altogether, except 
three vessels which Greece is allowed 
to keep on condition that they are dis- 
armed. These are the cruiser ‘“Aver- 
aff,” the gift to the nation of the 
Greek millionaire of that name, and 
the two battleships, “Idaho” and “Mis- 
sissippi,” now called the “Kilkis” and 
“Lemnos,” which the American 
Government sold to Greece in the early 
part of 1914 when Greece was expect- 
ing to wage war with Turkey. 

The breech-blocks of the guns on 
the three warships left to Greece were 
removed and Allied guards placed on 
board. The forts of the Piraeus have 
been dismantled and the railroad lead- 
ing from this port into the interior 
was taken over by the Allies. Admiral 
du Fournet also demanded the control 
of the Greek police and of the tele- 
graph, telephone and mail systems of 
the country. The Greek Government 
has yielded on all these points. 

In Salonica, now under the ex- 
clusive control of the Allies, ex- 
Premier Venizelos has set up a pro- 
visional government and is raising an 
army to fight the Bulgars. He declares 
that in refusing to go to the aid of 
Serbia when attacked by Bulgaria in 
accordance with the treaty with 
Serbia King Constantine violated the 
constitution and set up a Prussian 
conception of autocracy. 

The King on his part says: 

I prefer to lose my throne rather than 


to endanger Greece. I am convinced that 
in fifteen days Rumania will exist no more 
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If Greece went to war then after the con- 
quest of Rumania the irresistible German 
forces would be directed against Greece 
and she would share the fate of Serbia and 
Rumania, 


Rumania seems doomed 
to share the fate of 
the other small nations 
that have espoused the Allied cause 
and to fall under the control of the 
Central Powers. Such at least is the 
opinion of the man who knows the most 
about it, the King of Rumania. King 
Ferdinand has sent out from Bucharest 
the following piteous appeal thru the 
London Times: 

Rumania waited until she could act with 
reasonable assurance of protecting herself 
and having the support of her great allies. 
When she entered the war she staked her 
entire future upon the courage of her peo- 
ple and the support, economic and military, 
of her greater allies upon whom she de- 
pends for the preservation of her national 
life. 

The Rumanians will not falter in the 
cause of the Allies nor can the enemy wean 
them from the faith. Yet Rumania prays 
her Allies, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Russia, not to allow the affairs of Rumania, 


To the Rescue 
of Rumania 
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A NEW JAPANESE MINISTER AT PEKING 


Baron Hayashi and his small son. Baron Hayashi 

had served as Japanese Ambassador at Rome 

and is therefore of higher rank than the other 

diplomats at Peking, and will take precedence 
of them 


who staked all in entering this conflict, to 
pass into the back of their minds and suf- 
fer her to meet the fate of Belgium and 
Serbia. 

It is evident that the Rumanians in 

invading Transylvania made the same 
mistake as the French in invading 
Alsace, that is, they sacrificed military 
expediency to political aims. The mo- 
tive in both cases was the same, the 
desire to acquire immediately the ter- 
ritory inhabited by their own race. Yet 
it is an open and indeterminable ques- 
tion whether the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine would have freely voted for 
annexation to France or the people of 
Transylvania for annexation to Ru- 
mania. The Rumanians in Transyl- 
vania were more prosperous than their 
kinsmen over the border, many of them 
in fact having crost the mountains into 
Hungary for the purpose of bettering 
their condition. Whether the invading 
armies were welcomed by the Transyl- 
vanian of their race does not appear 
from the reports, but it is charged by 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities that 
the Rumanian soldiers looted the shops 
and homes of the Magyar and German 
inhabitants of Transylvania and in- 
flicted horrible atrocities upon them. 
» At any rate the Rumanian troops 
were expelled from Transylvania as 
quickly as the French from Alsace in 
1914, and like the French narrowly es- 
caped wholesale capture. The Bava- 
rians who took the Red Tower Pass 
tapped the wires conveying the orders 
from the Rumanian headquarters at 
Ploesci to the First Rumanian Army 
in Transylvania, and General von 
Falkenhayn was able to arrange his 
troops so as to defeat the First and 
Second Armies before they came to- 
gether. The Rumanian officers appar- 
ently lost their heads in this emergency 
and their soldiers dropt their arms and 
scattered into the mountains. 

King Ferdinand has taken the same 
action as the Czar a year ago when 
the Russian armies were driven out of 
Poland, that is, he has assumed the 
supreme command in person. What is 
doubtless more to the point he has 
called for Russian and French officers 
to come and undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of his forces to meet the expected 
invasions of the Austrians over the 
Transylvanian Alps on the north and 
of the Bulgars across the Danube 
River on the south. A French strategist, 
General Berthelot, has gone to Bucha- 
rest to assist in planning the defense. 


The British and the 
French on the Somme 
front continue their 
slow but persistent progress by the 
same tactics as they have been using. 
The next objective of the British is 
the village of le Transloy. Their cap- 
ture of Combles gives them an oppor- 
tunity to approach it from the south 
and their capture of le Sars enables 
them to attack also from the north- 
west, so le Transloy may soon be in 
their hands. This brings them within 
less than three miles of the city of 
Bapaume. 

The French have renewed their 
efforts to extend their line to the 


Closing in on 
Chaulnes 
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ANOTHER NEW JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 


Dr. Aimaro Sato has recently been accredited 
to our own Government as the successor to 
Viscount Sutemi Chinda 


south by the capture of Chaulnes, and 
they are now fighting hard to get 
possession of the knot of hills over- 
looking that town on the north. The 
storming of the village of Ablaincourt 
in these hills brings the French lines in 
a semi-circle about Chaulnes. 

The recent success of the Allies in 
smashing thru the German defenses 
near the Somme is largely ascribed to 
their use of gigantic armored auto- 
mobiles, or “tanks,” as the soldiers 
call them. A French correspondent, 
Georges le Hir, describes the effect of 
this new weapon of war in the follow- 
ing language: 

My guide took me to the Ablaincourt 
Road near a small valley. From here the 
sight was still more terrible, everything 
being torn to pieces. There a farm had 
been, in which the Germans had entrenched 
themselves; at least so I was told, for 
nothing remained to prove the existence of 
the farm or the Germans. 

This devastation was the work of one 
of the tanks. This new and terrible death 
machine had rushed upon the farm, pass- 
ing the German sentinels, who fired at it, 
but could hardly scratch its iron hide. It 
passed quickly on, crashing over the farm, 
crunching and dislocating everything. Walls 
collapsed, slates of the roofs were splin- 
tered and scattered, the ground was deeply 
furrowed and trees were uprooted. 

As to the Germans they were completely 
torn to pieces. All that remained disap- 
peared under the monstrous wheels of the 
motor car, which leveled the ground leavy- 
ing nothing but a waste, scarred with red 
splotches from which a leg or an arm 
emerges here and there, convulsed in a 
spasm of agony. The projectors throw a 
red theatrical light upon this dreadful field 
from which I have come back horror- 
stricken, but at the same time hopeful. 
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E are at peace with all 
the world. No one who 
speaks counsel based on 
fact or drawn from a 
just and candid interpretation of re- 
alities can say that there is reason to 
fear that from any quarter our inde- 
pendence or the integrity of our ter- 
ritory is threatened. Dread of the 
power of any other nation we are in- 
capable of. We are not jealous of 
rivalry in the fields of commerce or 
of any other peaceful achievement. 
We mean to live our own lives as we 
will; but we mean also to let live. 
We are, indeed, a true friend to all 
the nations of the world, because we 
threaten none, covet the possessions 
of none, desire the overthrow of 
none. Our friendship can be accepted 
and is accepted without reservation, 
because it is offered in a spirit and 
for a purpose which no one need ever 
question or suspect. Therein lies our 
greatness. We are the champions of 
peace and of concord. And we should 
be very jealous of this distinction 
which we have sought to earn. 

The future, the immediate future, 
will bring us squarely face to face 
with many great and exacting prob- 
lems which will search us thru and 
thru whether we be able and ready 
to play the part in the world that we 
mean to play. It will not bring us 
into their presence slowly, gently, 
with ceremonious introduction, but 
suddenly and at once, the moment 
the war in Europe is over. They will 
be new problems, most of them; 
many will be old problems in a new 
setting and with new elements which 
we have never dealt with or reckoned 
the force and meaning of before. 
They will require for their solution 
new thinking, fresh courage and re- 
sourcefulness, and in some matters 
radical reconsiderations of policy. 
We must be ready to mobilize our 
resources alike of brains and of ma- 
terials. 

It is not a future to be afraid of. 
It is, rather, a future to stimulate 
and excite us 'to the display of the 
best powers that are in us. We may 
enter it with confidence when we are 
sure that we understand it—and we 
have provided ourselves already with 
the means of understanding it. 

The message which all men of 
business ought to carry at their 
hearts is the message of preparation 
for peace. 








Two weeks ago Mr. Hughes set 
forth in the pages of The Inde- 
pendent what he conceives to be 
one of the most vital issues in the 
present political campaign. This 
week we present the appeal made 
by the leader of the Democratic 
party to the voters of the United 
States for continuance in power. 
Mr. Wilson is not taking an active 
part in the campaign in the sense 
of indulging in campaign tours and 
rear-end speech-making. But he has 
set forth with definiteness and vigor 
during the past months what he be- 
lieves on the great issues of the 
hour. The following article is a 
compilation of his recent utter- 
ances selected and collated for The 
Independent with the approval of 
Mr. Wilson himself —THE EptTor. 























The oxygen that the lungs of mod- 
ern business take in is the oxygen 
of the public confidence. 

I feel that the mists and miasmic 
airs of suspicion that have filled the 
business world have now been blown 
away. I believe that we have passed 
the era of suspicion and have come 
into the era of confidence. Nobody is 
henceforth going to be afraid of or 
suspicious of any business merely 
because it is big. The conditions of 
confidence being established, nobody 
need think that if he is taller than 
the rest anybody is 
going to throw a 
stone at him simply 
because he is a fa- 
vorable target —al- 
ways provided there 
is fair dealing and 
real _serv- 
vice. The 
Trade 
Com mis- 
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sion, by substituting the milder 
processes of helpful counsel for 
the harsh processes of law, has 


transformed the Government of the 
United States from being an an- 
tagonist of business into being a 
friend of business. A few years 
ago American business men _ took 
up their morning paper with some 
degree of nervousness to see what 
the government was doing to them. 
I ask you if they take up the 
morning paper now with any degree 
of nervousness. And I ask you if 
they have not found the Federal 
Trade Commission to be put there to 
show the way in which the govern- 
ment can help them and not the way 
in which the government can hinder 
them? It has always been a fiction— 
I don’t know who invented it or why 
he invented it—that there was a con- 
test between the law and business. 
There has always been a contest in 
every government between the law 
and bad business, and I do not want. 
to see that contest softened in any 
way; but there has never been any 
contest between men who intended 


_ the right thing and the men who ad- 


ministered the law. 

I for my part congratulate the 
business men of America that some 
of their difficulties have been re 
moved by legislation, that they have 
been fortified against certain 
forms of control which must 
have been intolerable to them, 
that they have had their real 
commercial strength put at 
their service by such acts as 
the Federal Reserve act, for 
example, and that now, if they 
think they can conquer the 
world, it is up to them to do 
it; and that nobody is going 
to assist them, because it is a 
thing in which they cannot be 
assisted by anything but their 
own brain. We are now out in 
the open, competitors for the 
confidence of the world, and 
there is only one way to get 
it, and that is to earn it. 

It has been a very great 
grief to some of us, year after 
year, year after year, to see a 
fundamental thing like the fis- 
cal policy of the government 
with regard to duties on im- 
ports made a football of poli- 
tics. Party politics ought to 
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have nothing to do with the question 
of what is for the benefit of the busi- 
ness of the United States, and that is 
the reason we ought to have a Tariff 
Commission, and, I may add, are go- 
ing to have a Tariff Commission. I 
would like to find men for 
the Tariff Commission who 
would find out the circum- 
stances of American busi- 
ness, particularly as_ it 
changes and is going to 
changee with per- 
plexing rapidity in 
the years imme- 
diately ahead of us, 
without any regard 
whatever to the in- 
terest of any party 
whatever, so that 
we should be able 
to legislate upon 
the facts and upon. iii TT 






energies of peace. No one who looks 
about upon the field of American 
business at the present moment can 
fail to realize that a new breath and 
spirit have come into the business 
of America. 

There have been times 
when it looked as if America 
were interested only in her- 
self, but in these recent years 
American business men have 
lifted their eyes to more dis- 
tant horizons and have seen 
how the markets of the world 
were waiting for their serv- 
ice, and as they have sought 
and obtained entrance into 
these markets a new vision 
has come to them of what 
the development of the re- 
sources of America means. 

There never was a time 


‘on when the pulse of energy 
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aspects of those 

facts without stopping to think which 
party it was going to hurt and which 
party it was going to benefit. My de- 
sire would be not to have a biparti- 
zan but an absolutely non-partizan 
commission of men who really ap- 
plied the tests of scientific analysis 
of the facts and no other tests what- 
ever to the conclusions. 


COOPERATE AND GO FORWARD 


HERE was introduced in the 
House of Representatives re- 
cently a bill commonly called the 
Webb bill, for the purpose of stating 
it as the policy of the law of the 
United States that nothing in the 
anti-trust laws now existing should 
be interpreted to interfere with the 
proper sort of codperation among 
exporters. Not for the purpose of ex- 
clusive and monopolistic combina- 
tion, but for the purpose of coépera- 
tion; and there is a very wide differ- 
ence there. I for myself despise mo- 
nopoly, and I have an enthusiasm for 
coéperation. By codperation I mean 
working along with anybody who is 
willing to work along with you under 
definite understandings and arrange- 
ments which will constitute a sound 
business program. There can be no 
jealousy of that, and if there had 
been time, I can say with confi- 
dence that this bill which passed the 
House of Representatives would have 
passed the Senate of the United 
States also. So that any obstacle that 
ingenious lawyers may find in the 
anti-trust laws will be removed. 
There is a sense in which the busi- 
ness men of America _ represent 
America, because America has de- 
voted herself time out of mind to the 
arts and achievements of peace, and 
business is the organization of the 


and success beat so strongly 
in the veins of American 
business as it beats today. And 
yet I hope that all business 
men in America realize that 
we are only at the beginning 
of a new era. America has not 
played its proportionate part 
in the development of the 
trade of the world. I mean that 
it has not played 
a part propor- 
tionate to the 
gifts of Ameri- 
cans and the re- 
sources of 
America, and 
that in the times 
to come, partly 
because of the 
unhappy circum- 
stances of re- 
cent years, but 
chiefly because 
America is now 
about to release 
her energies, the 
scope of Ameri- 
can business will 
be what men 
have hitherto not dreamed 
of, if American men know 
how to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

The problems that are 
before American business 
are world problems rather 
than American domestic 
problems. America must 
understand the world in 
order to subject it to its 
peaceful service. 

The Democratic party 
does know how to serve 
business in this country, 
and its future program is - 
a program of service. Wei ium 
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have laid the lines now upon which 
business that was to do the country 
harm shall be stopped and an eco- 
nomic control which was intolerable 
shall be broken up. 


THE PARTY OF PROGRESS 


HE Republican party is still a 

covert and refuge for those who 
are afraid, for those who want to 
consult their grandfathers about 
everything. You will notice that most 
of the advice taken by the Republican 
party is taken from gentlemen old 
enough to be grandfathers, and that 
when they claim that a reaction has 
taken place, they react to the re- 
election of the oldest members of 
their party. 

Politics in this country does not 
depend any longer upon the regular 
members of either party. There are 
not enough regular Republicans in 
this country to take and hold na- 
tional power; and I must immediate- 
ly add that there are not 
enough regular Demo- 
crats in this country to 
do it, either. This coun- 
try is guided and its 
policy is determined by 
the independent voter; 
the instrument he needs 
is the Democrat- 
ic party, and it 
would be hope- 
less for him to 
attempt to use 
the Republican 
party. I do not 
have to prove it; 
I admit it. 

What seems to 
me perfectly evi- 
dent is this: 
That if you 
made a rough 
reckoning, you 
would have to 
admit that only 
about one-third 
of the Repub- 
lican party is 


would also have to ad- 
mit that about two- 
thirds of the Demo- 
cratic party is progres- 
sive. Therefore, the in- 
dependent progressive 
voter finds a great deal 
more company in the 
Democratic ranks than 
in the Republican ranks. 
I say a great deal more, 
because there are some 
Democrats who are sit- 
ting on the breeching 
strap: there are some 
Democrats who are hold- 
ing back. 





progressive; and you. 
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What I want to point out—and I 
believe that this is what the whole 
yuntry is beginning to perceive—is 
this, that there is a larger body of 
en in the regular ranks of the 
Democratic party who believe in 
the progressive policies of our day 
and who mean to see them carried 
forward and perpetuated than there 
is in the ranks 
of the Repub- , 
lican party. 
How can it be 
otherwise? The ee 
Democratic par- & 
ty, and only the = 
Democratic par- 
ty, has carried 
out the policies which the progressive 
people of this country have desired. 
There is not a single great act of this 








public opinion of America is not go- 
ing to permit any body of men to go 
backward with regard to these great 
matters. 

The Republican party is just the 
party that cannot meet the new con- 
ditions of a new age. It does not 
know the way and it does not wish 
new conditions. It tried to break away 
from the old leaders and found it 
could not. 

They still select its candidates and 
dictate its policy, still resist change, 
still hanker after the old conditions, 
still know no methods of encouraging 
business but the old methods. When 
the Republican party changes its 
leaders and its purposes and when 


_ it brings its ideas up to date then 


only will it have the right to ask the 


present great Congress which has not American people to give it power 
‘been carried out in obedience to the ; again. 
public opinion of America; and the = © Underwood & Underwoud Washington, D. C. 
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F Americans ever had any doubt as to the wis- 

dom of the ideals of the founders of the United 

States, those doubts cannot have survived the 

blinding lesson conveyed by the calamity that 
has befallen Europe. This crazy fabric which has 
rested on mutually destructive ideas, on democracies 
and half-democracies, on despotisms and feudalisms, 
on secret diplomacies, on the oppression of subject 
races, on imperialism and republicanism, on arti- 
ficial combinations, on armaments and militarism, 
has tumbled at last to the dust in immeasurable 
ruin. Had Napoleon remained faithful to the ideas 
of the French Revolution he might have swept the 
jumble of competing systems away and started 
Europe on a new path, but he was unfaithful, and, 
with his fall, the despots came back to power and 
the Vienna Congress reéstablished all the old tyran- 
nies, antagonisms and ambitions and paved the way 
for a more stupendous calamity. And when Europe 
emerges from that calamity it will ask one question: 
How can we save ourselves, our children and pos- 
terity from a recurrence of this maniacal self- 
destruction? 

We cannot save ourselves. Left to ourselves we 
shall traverse the old path to ruin. The devil’s in- 
strument of secret diplomacy will start weaving 
its web on a new pattern, the old ambitions will take 
new forms, the despots will rearrange their alli- 
ances, the armaments rings will resume their in- 
ternational operations, the capitalist press will be 
their corrupt instrument, militarism will strangle 
the nations and the armed peace will end once more 
in a universal convulsion. 

No, we cannot get out of this pit ourselves. We 
are the victims of our past and are carrying the 
burden of a thousand years. Europe’s sons are dying 
in millions for an ancient tale of wrong, for things 
done long ago and crimes that are forgotten. We 


want to escape from this old tangle of circumstance, 
but we do not know how. 

America must come to the rescue. She must do 
it not in our interest only, but in her own. She has 
escaped the inferno this time, but she will not 
escape it again. She knows that her fate and future 
are involved in this war as well as the fate and 
future of Europe. The ocean has been annihilated 
and “splendid isolation” is, politically, as outworn 
a phrase in America as it is in England. Your 
horizon, like ours, is henceforth as wide as the 
earth. If you are going to preserve your ideals in 
America you must guarantee them in Europe and 
in Asia. 

But if this meant that you were coming into the 
Old World system of competitive armaments as a 
challenger and a rival, that, after all, you were going 
to surrender to the ancient ferocities and insanities 
of Europe, then not hope but a deeper despair would 
come upon us. You would not have drawn Europe 
out of the pit: Europe would have dragged you 
into the pit with it. The ideals for which you stand 
and for which you have paid so great a price would 
have perished from the earth. 

But if the mind of America has kept its balance 
in this reeling world, if its vision is true to its past, 
its course is clear. It is the course indicated in that 
momentous utterance of President Wilson at Wash- 
ington to the League to Enforce Peace. There has 
been no more revolutionary doctrine propounded on 
this earth than that contained in the President’s 
declaration that the task of the United States is 
to change the purpose for which force is used. You 
cannot eliminate force from the world’s affairs, but 
it is in your power, and it is in the power of no 
other people, to turn force from the channels of 
war to the channels of peace. 

London 























A BARRIER TO PAN-AMERICANISM 


BY ROLAND G. USHER 


AUTHOR OF “PAN-GERMANISM,” “PAN-AMLRICANISM” 


HE European War has made 
clear as crystal the vital im- 
portance of race and blood in 
all of the closer administrative 
and political relations between large 
bodies of men. It has shown that there 
are inherited unconscious stimuli to 
action, unexprest impulses toward 
union or antagonism into which men 
are born and which do govern their 
concerted action and which, in a 
large measure, geographical barriers 
and time are not capable of erasing. 
Whatever “race” may be, whatever 
part the physical and chemical con- 
stituents in the blood play in it, by 
it the British Empire has been held 
together and by it the Germans have 
been united thruout the world in one 
common bond of sympathy. Without 
this tie or something closely resem- 
bling it, an entire harmony between 
large bodies of men has ordinarily 
not resulted. Constitutions and 
courts, the pressure of armies, com- 
mon economic interests have in such 
cases as Ireland, Poland, Finland and 
Lorraine proved entirely inadequate 
to supply its lack. Whatever it is, 
race is unquestionably one of the 
most potent impulses governing the 
affiliations of large bodies of men. 


NE of themost persistent notions 

championed in the United States 
today by a considerable body of ideal- 
ists, sanctioned by the President, fa- 
vored by commercial interests, is 
Pan-Americanism. No two men seem 
to agree in their use of the word and 
the type and closeness of the bond it 
denotes vary from an increase of 
diplomatic friendship to a definite 
Federal Government of all the Amer- 
ican republics. Nevertheless, it must 
always include a greater sympathy 
and comity between citizens of the 
twenty-one republics in the western 
hemisphere (Canada always exclud- 
ed). It tends to an implication at 
least of the exclusion of Europe and 
its affairs from this hemisphere and 
of a desirability and possibility of 
greater sympathy between inhabi- 
tants of the western hemisphere than 
they have with Europeans. This is 
the least which the idea can predi- 
cate. It must rest upon the definite 
possibility of an increase in friendly 
feelings between individuals in the 
various republics or it will have no 
democratic basis. 

Yet the difference in race be- 
tween the Latin-Americans and 
ourselves is an issue of which its 
advocates are unconscious or which 
they choose to neglect. Compared 
to the difference between the Latin- 
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Americans and the great majority 
of people of the United States, 
there are no racial differences in 
Europe; the Irishman and the Eng- 
lishman, the Pole, the German, and 
the Russian, the Bavarian, and the 
Alsatian are in comparison identical 
in race. The vast majority of citi- 
zens in the United States are white, 
and they look upon the Negro and 
Indian strains as undesirable con- 
stituents to be segregated and mini- 
mized. The slightest trace of Negro 
or Indian blood is sufficient to create 
a social stigma in most parts of the 
country and makes impossible social 
life on an equality with white people. 
In Latin-America these very strains 
which we thus stigmatize are present 
in nearly all of the population. Pure 
white blood is rare. Many full-blood- 
ed Indians have attained prominent 
political offices; a good many full- 
blooded Negroes have in some repub- 
lies done significant work; while the 
great majority of the population who 
are neither Negro nor Indian are a 
mixt race in which the white blood 
is the least prominent element. In 
such countries the question of blood 
does not arise; a man’s education 
and ability are of greater conse- 
quence than his parentage; they live 
in accordance with those precepts 
which we proclaim. Of this ancestry 
of theirs and its difference from ours, 
advocates of Pan-Americanism seem 
scarcely conscious. Of the treatment 
which we have advisedly accorded 
the Negro and Indian in this country 
they are discreetly silent. 


ERE is the true obstacle in the 
way of Pan-Americanism. Broth- 
erhood, social equality, a friendly in- 
tercourse between the countries is im- 
possible at present on account of the 
race feeling in the United States be- 
tween the white and colored races. 
The Indian, as such, has never 
been accorded legal status or 
privilege in the United States. A 
ward of the nation, he can neither 
own property, sue in the courts, nor 
become a citizen. This stigma on In- 
dian blood must be washed off by 
naturalization precisely as if he were 
an alien, as if he had been born in 
Europe. As some of the better In- 
dians have bitterly said, the scum of 
Europe are received with open arms, 
while the lords of the New World are 
thrust from their own firesides. 
While the Negro has technically 
had legal and civil equality for more 
than one-half a century, a strenuous 
and successful fight has been waged 
in all those parts of the country 


where the Negro is a significant sec- 
tion of the population to deny him all 
the outward appearance of social 
equality. He must ride in a separate 
street-car, sleep in different hotels, 
sit in different parts of the theater; 
intermarriage with the whites is in 
many states illegal; thruout the 
Southern states the Negro has been 
practically disfranchised; and when 
he commits a violent crime he is only 
too likely to be dealt with by a mob 
instead of by the courts. A sharp, 
definite line has been drawn between 
him and the white man. 


HE difficulty would be less acute 

so far as Pan-Americanism is 
concerned if only we could discern 
some tendencies to soften this line, 
some probability that the determina- 
tion of the white race to shove the 
Negro to one side was becoming less 
outspoken. Unfortunately the trend 
of events is to deepen the line be- 
tween the races, to sharpen and em- 
phasize the difference between them. 
The disfranchisement of the Negro 
is becoming more complete. The ten- 
dency to deal with him harshly in 
the courts is certainly not lessened. 
Most recent and most discouraging 
of all is a definite attempt in many 
cities to rob him of the right to ac- 
quire property, to choose his resi- 
dence. 

How is it possible that the advo- 
cates of Pan-Americanism should 
fail to appreciate the vital difficulty 
which our treatment of the Negro 
and the Indian creates in the path of 
an extension of brotherly relations 
with the Negroes, Indians and half- 
breeds of Latin-America? Do they 
not see that an equality of relations 
is not likely to be established on any 
basis which will not assure those peo- 
ples the same privileges in the 
United States which Americans ex- 
pect to receive in Central and South 
America? No real friendship and 
comity will be possible until we shall 
advisedly alter our attitude toward 
the race question in the United 
States. At the present writing the 
probability of any such alteration in 
public feeling is so slight that the 
only aspect of Pan-Americanism 
likely to achieve importance as a 
practical issue is the extension of 
commercial relations and perhaps of 
judicial relations. Until we are ready 
to accord citizens of the southern re- 
publics social equality, all extension 
of relations with them will be diplo- 
matic in character and neither fun- 
damental nor permanent. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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© American ri ess . 
Defying the prince of the powers of the air in France—an aeroplane flying thru bursting shrapnel on the western front. 
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After Shakespeare—Luther. It is a quadricentennial in this The purpose of the commemoration, as the official slogan 
case. A Joint Lutheran Committee stands sponsor for it, and has it, is “to celebrate the Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
has had this medal struck as part of an elaborate festival. tury and to hasten the Transformation of the Twentieth.” 
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A little American war—armed policemen fighting rioting Standard Oil strikers in the streets of Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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Curtis Studio, Seuttle American ress 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu poet, coming from the Far Bernhardt is here again. The divine Sarah, seventy-two and 
East, approached America from the West. He landed re- almost a cripple, will make still one more American tour, 
cently at Seattle and is touring the country as a lecturer. going as far west as Buffalo. A snapshot at the pier. 
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© Underwood 4 Underwood 
This picture of French soldiers at bay in an Alsatian village took first place at the Paris War Photographic Exposition. 









COMING: THE COMMUNITY HOUSE 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


PRESIDENT OF THE STATE BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ LEAGUE FOR KANSAS 


ID you ever go into a 
strange town—one, say, of 
1800 to 5000 population 
—and wander lonesomely 
around the streets, passing time 
during a long day and evening? 
Did you notice the half-grown 
boys dodging into alleys or chasing 
each other around the block? The 
half-grown girls, arms encircling 
waists, sauntering back and forth, 
past drug stores or giggling at the 
half-grown boys? The pool halls were 
alight and young men who ought to 
have been better engaged were spend- 
ing their money for the privilege of 
pushing balls around a table. Ciga- 
ret smoke was thick and conversa- 
tion crude. The picture shows were 
filled and boys from eight years up 
drank in the drama from front seats. 
If a license state, the saloons had a 
liberal patronage. Where else was 
there for the boys and girls to go? 
What other attraction did the town 
ofier to the growing generation? 
Perhaps there was a Y. M. C. A., 
but probably not, for in the average 
town of two thousand to five thou- 
sand population a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing with its secretary and other ex- 
pense for upkeep is a difficult propo- 
sition. Even if established, it serves 
only a portion of the needs of the 
community. Yet it is recognized in 
every town that some provision 
should be made for the betterment of 
social conditions, and especially for 
the improvement of the lives of boys 
and girls who now run the streets. 
In most towns there is not a place 
where the boy from ten to eighteen 


years old can spend his evenings or 
his time out of school except in the 
pool halls and the moving picture 
houses. It is very well to say that he 
should be kept at home, but condi- 
tions are as they exist; and many 
parents either can not or will not keep 
their children at home where they 
should be. As a result the streets are 
noisy with gangs of boys and 
thoughtless girls who are allowed 
their liberty and who are not con- 
trolled even by the curfew bell. 

It is a real problem, in many ways 
the most important problem of the 
average town. It transcends in vital 
interest the obtaining of a new fac- 
tory or the regulation of water meter 
rates. In the opinion of many for- 
ward-looking men and women who 
have studied it and sought a solu- 
tion, the answer is the Community 
House, a social and recreative center 
that shall be so democratic as to 
attract the humblest, so wholesome 
as to appeal to the exclusive, so broad 
in scope as to bring youth, maturity 
and age into closer companionship 
with benefit to all. 


HE Community House fulfils the 

purpose of caring for all recrea- 
tive and social community efforts. It 
is removed from the suspicion of. re- 
ligious endeavor, which, worthy as it 
is, often fails to attract the very class 
of boys and girls whom it is most de- 
sirable to reach. 

The town of Marysville, Kansas, 
has tried out this plan in a practical 
manner, and the Marysville idea de- 
serves careful study. It is especially 

















THE MARYSVILLE COMMUNITY HOUSE HAS A REST ROOM FOR FARMERS’ WIVES 
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instructive because in this case the 
experiment was first launched under 
the auspices of a church, a wealthy 
banker furnishing $19,000 for the 
erection of the building. Fully 
equipped and admirably managed, it 
failed as a social center because it 
was looked upon as a religious enter- 
prise—tho not at all so intended. 
After two years of experiment it was 
turned over to the citizens of the 
town, who established a Community 
House Association, non-sectarian, 
non-partizan, with a managing board 
of eleven men and eleven women, 
with membership dues ranging from 
$10 a year for men and boys to $2.50 
a year for girls, with trifling fees 
for the pool and skates. Its success 
was immediate, and it has become 
the center of social activity for all 
ages and all classes. This typical 
Community House is located in the 
central part of the town, which is 
the place where such a building 
should be located. 

It contains a large reception room, 
with piano, reading tables and easy 
chairs. Off this is a dormitory where 
farmers’ wives may leave their 
babies while shopping, a boys’ room, 
a library, a county Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary’s room, toilet rooms, and a 
room for the women’s clubs. In the 
basement is a white tiled swimming 
pool 20 x 50 feet with filtered water; 
shower baths are provided, and in 
the rear there is a large gymnasium 
whose floor is used also for a skating 
rink. 


FTER eighteen months of trial 

it has been found that the run- 
ning expenses of such a building 
averaged $174.12 a month. A hostess 
and janitor are included in this ex- 
pense. These eighteen months have 
demonstrated what changes could 
profitably be made in such a building. 
In addition to the advantages offered, 
it should include a bowling alley, 
picture theater for educational films, 
and headquarters for the town’s 
Commercial Club, which would bring 
the business men in closer touch with 
the institution. It should have also 
some apartments for single men, 
which would add an income without 
increasing the expense of manage- 
ment. 

In this instance the entire com- 
munity takes a personal pride in be- 
longing to the association, and 
farmers’ families for miles around 
make it their headquarters when on 
shopping expeditions. In it are held 
weekly entertainments, and the gym- 
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nasium is turned into a banquet room 
once or twice a year and the good of 
the community is discussed by men 
prominent in state affairs. It re- 
quires some effort to maintain the 
running expenses, and it has been 
necessary to overcome prejudice, but 
on the whole every boy and girl in 
town feels a direct interest in the 
Community House. 


N general it may be set down as 

fundamental that such a structure 
should be built by the united effort of 
the community. The ideal method 
would be for the entire town to pay 
the bill and provide for its people the 
advantages that such a structure 
would bring. 

It may be roughly estimated that 
a community of three thousand pop- 
ulation ought to spend $15,000 to 
$20,000 on such a building, and that 
its annual expense will be approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the cost. The 
maintenance is a problem that must 
be considered, and since in some 
states it is permissible to levy a tax 
for supporting the public library, for 
giving band concerts on the public 
square, and similar undertakings for 
the happiness or instruction of the 
people, there is no reason why a 
Community House should not be all 
that its name implies. 

If this be not possible, the capital 
stock should be limited to not more 
than five shares to a single indi- 
vidual, and the shares widely dis- 
tributed among the population. It is 
especially important that the women 
have a part in this work of organi- 
zation and management. 


HE definite effect of such a Com- 

munity House upon the small 
town is manifest chiefly in the added 
manliness and womanliness of that 
portion of its population which has 
been left to its own devices. A grow- 
ing demand is for the opening of the 
schoolhouse twelve months in the 
year, and its use for town activities in 
the evening, but the schoolhouse is 
seldom in the most convenient part of 
the city, and it requires some effort 
to reach it. These activities outside 
of school hours can all be centered 
in one Community House, planned 
and equipped for just that purpose, 
far better than they can be incorpor- 


ated as a part of our public school ° 


work. 

In other words, it will centralize 
the activities which are not merely 
educational, but enter into the social 
and physical life of the community 
and bring them into a separate build- 
ing and a separate organization; it 
will unite old and young in a spirit 
of usefulness that will give a larger 
life to the town. 

















AN ALL-TOWN PICNIC AT McPHERSON, KANSAS 


The Marysville plan includes pro- 
vision for the farmer and his family 
and seeks to break down the barrier 
between town and ccuntry. In an 
agricultural section an imaginary di- 
vision between the farmer and the 
townsman exists—for which both are 
somewhat responsible. The townsman 
is eager and willing for fellowship, 
but does not know how to bring it 
about. Sometimes he succeeds in 
getting the neighboring farmers to 
join the commercial club and often 
carries out elaborate amusement en- 
terprises, such as barbecues and free 
fairs, for the entertainment of the 
farmers and their families. But these 
are conscious efforts to placate an 
imaginary difference. The Com- 
munity House opens a new channel 
of neighborliness. Put at the service 
of the farmer, he makes it his head- 
quarters when in the village; his 
wife leaves the children in care of 
the hostess while she shops; the 
packages are delivered there; lunches 
are eaten in the reception room—it 
is his home whenever he visits the 
town. 


"T° HE Community House is a haven 

of delight for the farmer’s wife. 
In this particular alone it will serve a 
helpful purpose in bringing town and 
country in closer harmony. The farm- 
ers hold their institutes in it; they 
enjoy a swim in the pool; they find in 
it a provision for their comfort and 
for that of their families that brings 
a realization of the real friendliness 
existing for them on the part of the 
men and women in town. Women’s 
clubs are extending into the country; 
rural clubs are being organized; the 
members in their visits to town find 
the Community House a home to 
which they are more than welcome. 


These are some of the appeals it 
makes to a larger sympathy between 
town and country—of themselves a 
valid excuse for its existence, did it 
not serve another beneficent purpose 
in its relation to the rising genera- 
tion of the town itself. 

That the Community House idea 
will develop into a widespread move- 
ment may be expected. The people of 
the average community are realizing 
more than ever before their obliga- 
tions toward the rising generation. 
While society is not to be held en- 
tirely responsible for individual ac- 
tion, it is willing to assume some 
responsibility for the young. Just so 
far as it can influence the rising 
generation toward the ways of 
decency, sobriety and good conduct, 
will it solve the problem of delin- 
quency now so pressing in every 
state in the Union. It cannot do it 
entirely by preaching, nor entirely 
by enlarging the scope of its educa- 
tional system. Those are two impor- 
tant factors, but unless the uncared 
for boy and girl are reached, a limit 
is set on the measure of helpfulness 
and the juvenile court is the place 
of later recourse. 

The Community House will reach 
this class, and if it can be developed 
to include the supervision of town 
playgrounds and athletic enterprises, 
it will go a long way toward answer- 
ing the question of what to do with 
our boys and girls. More than that 
it will interest the men and women 
of affairs in those who are to take 
their places in after years, and it will 
unite young and old in a spirit of 
enjoyment and goodwill under clean 
and helpful conditions that cannot 
fail to result in real community bet- 
terment. 

Abilene, Kansas 

















Only the fang and claw, 

At Ossining. 
The lash, the chain, the cell; 
The dark, lone, silent hell— 


To Ossining. 


But now the man they seek, 
Now to the spirit speak, 

At Ossining. 
The patience and the trust; 


To Ossining. 








Only the crime, the misery, the shame, 
Were there before believing Thomas came 


The inward voice “Thou must!” 
The kindly word instead of iron blame— 
These rule since our believing Thomas came 


OUR BELIEVING THOMAS 


A tribute to Thomas Mott Osborne, who has just resigned as warden of the New York State prison at Ossining because his efforts to give 
the Mutual Welfare League and its attendant reforms “a fair and full trial” at Sing Sing were hampered by “reactionary forces” higher up 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


AUTHOR OF “THE MAN WITH THE HOE,” “THE SHOES OF HAPPINESS AND OTHER POEMS” 


For years the brute they saw, 


No man has lost his chance 

To conquer circumstance 
At Ossining. 

“Fling the dead Past away: 

We stand upon Today !”— 

This was the faith that leaped to living flame 

In that great hour believing Thomas came 
To Ossining. 


Honor the dare and deed 
That sow the golden seed, 


At Ossining. 


Where each one has a friend 
Unfailing to the end— 

A father and friend that every man may claim 
Since our beloved, believing Thomas came 


To Ossining. 


Yes, now the man they find, 

And with affection bind, 
At Ossining. 

And there a brother-band 

Holds up both heart and hand; 

And Justice too that is Love’s working name 

Dwells there since our believing Thomas came 
To Ossining. 














MRS. KAMINSKY’S SOLDIER 


BY GERTRUDE CHRYSTAL 


HE colored poster outside the 

recruiting station immediate- 

ly attracted me. I was fasci- 

nated by the pictured soldierly 
figures, surrounded by tent, motor- 
cycle, telegraph apparatus, cannon, 
and background of open country. It 
all bespoke vigor and action, and 
raised in me a wild sense of envy 
that I was a woman. 

I turned to go, but was stopped by 
Mrs. Kaminsky, who lives in the rear 
house next to the synagogue. From 
her shawled arm peeped forth a news- 
paper bundle. Of course, like a neigh- 
borly neighbor, she wanted to know 
what it was that interested me. 
Whereupon I proceeded—but not 
without interruptions. 

“But you don’t know what I had 
with my oldest boy,” she said. “One 
day he got home, and he says that I 
should sign a paper—he joined a 
club. 

“ ‘What’s kind of club,’ I asked. 

“It’s nothing, just a club where 
they play ball, and have a gymnasium 
and swimming—I should only sign 
the paper.’ 

“I did not know. I can read only 
Polish, but my husband can’t write, 
so I went down to the candy store 
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man downstairs. He said it’s nothing, 
just to join a club where they will 
have fun, play ball, and games, and 
things like that. Awright, I signed 
the paper. How should I know? To 
make a living is enough for me, 


_nein? So I didn’t bother more. 


“About two weeks later, my boy 
comes and tells me that he must go 
way to be a soldier. I should get 
ready for him his things to take 
along. ‘Who heard about soldiers, 
what kind of soldiers, and what for 
soldiers,’ I wanted to know. By us at 
home, what don’t we do to save a boy 
from the militaire. We buy him out, 
or send him to America. So I ran to 
Miss Rumblee, by the social service 
office in the hospital, and I tell her 
what should I do, and how will I live. 
My boy gives me three dollars a week 
from what he makes, and how can 
I get him out. And Miss Rumblee 
said, ‘Why did I sign the paper, and 
why did I go down to the candy store 
man? Why didn’t I come to her? 

“But she couldn’t help me get my 
boy out. She’s kind tho, for she gave 
me three dollars for license, so I can 
peddle, maybe with candies, or stock- 
ingss-—— 

“Not enough that they take him 


away, I should yet make ready for 
him his things, and you know what 
that means!” 

Yes, I knew, simply an additional 
drain on the all too slim purse for 
the boy’s personal necessities, such as 
the comb and brush which helps 
adorn her family on the community 
plan. 

“TI said I would go to the captain,” 
here she adjusted the shawl, “and 
tell him that I am a poor women, and 
I need my boy. So I rode to the judge, 
and I cried to him ‘Give me back my 
boy. He is not strong, and I need his 
money. My husband can’t work, and 
I peddle, and have four children to 
support. This boy what you take 
away he gives me three dollars a 
week, and I need him.’ I cried, and 
I begged him, and he said he would 
do what he could—I should go home 
—and he said he would see. But I 
never heard again. 

“Before my boy went away, he 
come home drest up like that, and all 
the children on the block hollered 
‘soldier, soldier,’ and the people looked 
after him. But what do they know 
about me, and why my boy don’t 
write, and about my house?” 

New York City 
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THIS PEASANT WOMAN, OLD AND BOWED, REPRESENTS THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE JUST AS TRULY AS THE INDEFATIGABLE BERNHARDT, 
WHOSE PORTRAIT APPEARS ON ANOTHER PAGE 
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SUBURBAN LIFE 


Is Now Owned and Published by The Independent 


azine (Suburban Life) have had brief time 

for elaborate plans, but are able to present 
herewith a program in outline for the twelve 
issues of the magazine for the coming year. 


pe , new owners of The Countryside Mag- 


Every family where The Independent is read 
contains potential readers for ‘The Countryside, 
which we hope to make one of the most useful 
and one of the most beautiful of American 
periodicals. 


During the twelve years since it was founded, 
The Countryside has made many thousands of 
friends whose good-will we hope to retain. 
These subscribers, the scores of thousands of 
readers of The Independent and all whose 


The Countryside in 
THE SPECIFICATIONS 


0 


special interests The Countryside serves, afford 
a constituency whose cooperation in develop- 
ing broader plans and building a steadily im- 
proving periodical we confidently expect. 


The Christmas Number will be the first to be 
created by the new owners. Each of the 
twelve numbers of 1917 will adapt itself to the 
seasonable wants and pleasures of the country- 
side and will inform, inspire, entertain and. 
charm a group of readers who will, unless we: 
fail to express in deeds our plans and hopes, 
swiftly increase in numbers and find steadily 
growing satisfaction in the magazine which 
reflects and illustrates the life and the varied 
interests of the American countryside. 


Nineteen-Seventeen 


UNALIANNHE: 





The twelve Special Numbers announced 
herewith constitute the frame-work of our 
broad plan for building The Countryside of 
1917. ‘They fit closely the plan which has 
been carefully worked out for what we hope 
will be the most definitely useful periodical = 
aid to country living in America—and the = 





Announcing Twelve 
Special Numbers of 
The Countryside 
for 1917 


Special Fields of The 
Countryside 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


The Countryside will discuss, in articles 
by those who know, the problems that 
directly concern the welfare, comfort and 
enjoyment of the country householder and 





ryside 


interests and activities of our most pros- 
perous suburban and country residents as 


September Annual HouseBuilding Number 
October - ~- House Furnishing Number 


their communities during the coming year. 


HOUSE BUILDING 


most interesting. The editorial plan which =| January - - Winter Sports Number | = —— —o oe ee Sess 
; ildi . se lve nt rsis = = roads for his motor car, proper street light- 
is building around the wa twelve numbe oe ie February - Spring Building Number Bb wy fg er es A Oe ere Fg wi 
based on long and careful study and ex | r 
ieee nie m salen : | March - - ~ AnnualGarden Number |= servants, the country club for his recrea- 
perience as to the needs and desires of the | tien, ennitary schools for his children, the- 
constituency of The Countryside and those —| April - - Spring Planting Number | = ’ : coy agg selec 
: lin ol nn = = suburban church for his worship, improved 
country dwellers of taste and substance to =| May - - - LittleHouseNumber |= railroad stations and train service for his: 
— our wider appeal, in 1917, will be = | June - - IntheCountryNumber |- travel, more attractive approaches to his 
made. = | = community, these are some of the things: 
, - + Summer Sports Number | = ro de : 
It will be the editorial purpose of The | 2™Y rests ee = for which’ The Countryside stands and 
Countryside to reflect month by month the —| August - - - Country Club Number = which it will help its readers to realize in 


the seasons come round. The Countryside 
will serve four classes of Americans whose 
interests run closely parallel: 

First, those who live in the suburbs of 
the great metropolitan centers. 

Second, those who live on the outskirts 
of the smaller cities. 

Third, those who reside in the best homes 
of the larger towns. 

Fourth, those city people who spend their 
summers on the countryside—in the moun- 
tains, at the shore, on residence farms or 
in the village—or are looking forward to 
the time when they shall live in the coun- 
try the year round. 

The mission of The Countryside lies in 
well defined paths, and wide as is its field 
of service there is the closest relation be- 
tween the several departments of its work. 





November - - Metropolitan Number 
December - - - Christmas Number 


Twelve Master Covers 


for The Countryside of 1917 are 
in preparation and will strike a 
distinctive note in periodical cover 
art. This new series will be intro- 
duced by Paul Bransom’s painting 
for the Christmas Number in De- 
cember, 1916, with a new decora- 
tive cover scheme by Edward 
Edwards. The January Cover 
(Winter Sports Number) will also 
be painted by Mr. Bransom, and 
other cover designs will soon be 
announced. 


25 Cents a Copy $3 a Year 
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An important part of The Countryside’s 
editorial plan calls for articles about the 
acquisition of land, selection of a building: 
site, advantageous location of the house, 
scientific methods of construction, applica-. 
tion of modern efficiency methods, purchase 
of the best building materials, choice of 
architectural plans and many other mat- 
ters on which the dweller in the country- 
side needs advice and new information. 


INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
AND DECORATION 


The recent advances in this phase of 
house building open up a wealth of new 
information and a wide range of selection 
which calls for the authoritative and expert 
guidance which The Countryside will be 
prepared to give. Therefore, our editorial 
plan for The Countryside ealls for authori- 
tative articles, departments and pictures 
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setting forth what is new in flooring, wall 
coverings, mantels, bath room fixtures, heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation devices, in fact, 
everything that goes to make the inside of 
the house, from living room to kitchen, com- 
fortable, beautiful, sanitary and efficient. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Here is the fascinating task of selecting 
what will make our life indoors complete 
and restful and a pleasure to the family 
and those who come to enjoy our hospital- 
ity. Rugs, curtains, hangings, furniture, 
pictures, china, glassware, pottery, book- 
cases, beds, bureaus, here is a maze of pos- 
sibilities out of which The Countryside will 
lead its readers into the clear light of in- 
telligent selection and harmonious, artistic 
arrangement, Four times a year The Coun- 
tryside will issue special numbers with 
direct editorial emphasis on the building 
and furnishing of the house of luxury—be 
it large or small, colonial mansion or shore 
bungalow, suburban year-round residence 
or mountain camp. These special numbers 
are Spring Building Number (February), 
Little House Number (May), Annual 
House Building Number (September), 
House Furnishing Number (October). In 
every number of the year these needs of 
the reader will be remembered. 


CARE OF THE GROUNDS 


At the most appropriate times of the 
year, The Countryside will devote special 
attention to the preparation of the grounds 
surrounding the house, giving valuable ad- 
vice, in articles and pictures, to the man 
or woman with average sized grounds, and 
equally suggestive and helpful counsel to 
those who are contemplating a scheme of 
landscape gardening involving the services 
of an expert and the purchase of trees and 
shrubs in large quantities. 


THE GARDEN 


Buying the best seeds and bulbs, planting 
the flower garden, choosing the most effi- 
cient implements, planning the most beau- 
tiful arrangement of flower beds, fertilizing 
the soil, cultivating the vegetable garden, 
setting out fruit and shade trees and pre- 
serving them from the ravages of pests, en- 
joying small fruits such as blackberries, 
raspberries and strawberries, all of these 
delights of countryside living will be dwelt 
upon in The Countryside by experts who 
write from close study and practical experi- 
ence. These contributions will never be so 
technical that they may not be easily and 
clearly understood by all. They will al- 
ways be authoritative and above all will 
breathe the fragrance and romance of the 
countryside garden. 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 


This department of country living will 
hold an important place in the editorial 
plan of The Countryside for 1917, because 
this is the contribution of the country it- 
self to the health of its dwellers. Four 
special numbers devoted to this general 
subject are Winter Sports Number (Janu- 
ary), In the Country Number (June), 
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Harper’s Weekly 
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The 
Countryside Shop 


This is a new department. It will render | = 
practical assistance to every reader of - 
The Countryside who wants to know = 
how to get things, what to get, and = 
where to get them. In the editorial 
pages, as the seasons come round, will 
be described and pictured The Country- = 
side’s selections of new and desirable |= 
purchases to be made in the following = 
groups: = 


Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs or Trees 
Garden Equipment 

Out-door Decorations 

House Plans 

Building Materials = 
House Furnishings = 
Out-door “Toggery”’ = 
Furniture and Rugs 

House Decorations 

Motor Cars and Accessories 
Poultry and Kennel 

Sporting and Out-door Goods 
Country Property 
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The Countryside Shop Service will aim 
to do for the readers of The Country- 
side what the Efficiency Service of The 
Independent is doing for its readers 
with its successful Plan and Purchase 
Department of Office Equipment, con- 
ducted in association with the National : 
Institute of Efficiency. Readers of The = 
Countryside are invited to send for |= 
catalogues, information and special re- = 
ports regarding any article that per- = 
tains to countryside living. Any object = 
described and priced in the editorial 
pages of The Countryside will be pur- = 
chased for you by The Countryside = 
Shop Service. There will be no charge = 
for this service or for any information 
supplied. 
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Summer Sports Number (July) and Coun- 
try Club Number (August). The men and 
women and children who live on the coun- 
tryside like to play. Open air recreation 
is a big factor in their scheme of living. 
In close time with the seasons, The Coun- 
tryside will present striking and _ pictur- 
esque articles on motoring, golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, driving, skating, nature study, fishing, 
hunting, camping, with suggestions for get- 
ting the most out of the open air life that 
the countryside offers every day in the year, 


HORTICULTURE 


The Countryside is fortunate in being 
able to offer its readers a service in this 
department of unusual distinction. We 
have at our command exceptional sources 
of information whereby our readers may 
secure horticultural knowledge thru arti- 
cles at once scientific and accurate as 
to fact and written in popular fashion, with 
pictures which are hard to obtain outside 
the pages of The Countryside. Beginning 
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in January there is a demand for correct 
information concerning the buying, plant- 
ing, cultivating and growing of seeds, 
plants, and bulbs, which The Countryside 
will be prepared to satisfy in a specific and 
practical but popular way. Every number 
from January to May will be notable for 
its horticultural interest, with special em- 
phasis on the Annual Garden Number in 
March and the Spring Planting Number 
in April. In January the subject of Gar- 
den Planning will be a feature. In the 
autumn special attention will be given to 
the planting of bulbs, the preparation of 
growing things under glass, installation of 
individual green-houses, and the use of hot- 
beds and cold-frames. 


POULTRY 


The raising of poultry for profit or pas- 
time or household food supply has become 
so popular that The Countryside would not 
be complete without definite attention to 
this subject. Poultry interest begins right 
after New Years when eggs are fertile and 
when people along the countryside start 
raising chicks by incubator. By the time 
it has reached its height in April, The 
Countryside will have discussed this sub- 
ject in a way that will have benefited 
every reader whose taste runs to poultry 
raising. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME 


The mistress of the countryside home 
has her own special occupations and this 
fact The Countryside will not forget. The 
average housewife delights in doing many 
things for herself. With this in mind The 
Countryside will keep its women readers 
in touch with the novelty, fashion and art, 
the new things in the shops of the big 
cities and all the metropolitan interests that 
apply closely to problems of country living 
and brighten the life of the woman who 
presides over the house in the country. 
The Metropolitan Number (November) 
and the Christmas Number (December) 
will devote special attention to these in- 
terests. 


“The Best Thing in 
My House” 


Readers of The Independent are invited 
to share with the readers of The Country- 
side in the opportunity offered by the first 
of a series of Reader Contests to be con- 
ducted by the editor of The Countryside 
during the coming year. The first of these 
contests “The Best Thing In My House” 
typifies an important phase of the idea on 
which The Countryside in 1917 will base 
its editorial scheme. In not more than 200 
words, tell The Countryside what one ob- 
ject in your house you prize most highly 
and tell why. Send one photograph of the 
“best thing” to illustrate. Prizes of $50 
and $25 will be awarded by The Country- 
side for the best and second-best answers. 
This contest closes on February 1, 1917, 
and the winning answers will be published 
in the April number, 
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The Independent, 119 West 40th St., New York 
ONE DOLLAR enclosed—sent at your risk—for an introductory | 
half-price, eight months’ subscription to The Countryside Magazine, 
| eight big numbers. One-half the regular price. | 
Annual Garden Number (March) 
Spring Planting Number (April) | 
Little House Number (May) 
In The Country Number (June) 
| 


November Number 
| Christmas Number (December) 
Winter Sports Number (January) 
| Spring Building Number ( February) 





| The Independent, 119 West 40th St., New York | 

FIVE DOLLARS are enclosed for renewal of my subscription to | 
The Independent from present expiration date (Regular price Four 
Dollars) and for one yearly subscription to The Countryside Magazine | 
(Regular price Three Dollars). 


Total Value $7 for only $5 | 
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WAR AS IT IS 


In Battle and Other Poems, by Wil- 
frid Wilson Gibson, is real poetry de- 
picting real war. Not particularly pleas- 
ant reading perhaps, it is poetry none 
the less for it is always living, genuine, 
uncompromising and it has compactness, 
strength and color. Rarely is a word of 
more than one syllable used. Gibson’s 
is good homely Anglo-Saxon language, 
the plain strong words of Tommy At- 
kins, or of Hans or Ivan or Jean for 
that matter. 

The poet’s chief business is to strip 
war of all its glory and show it as the 
cold machine-like tragedy it is. Often 
in a quatrain or in two small stanzas 
he recreates for us the life at the battle 
front. For sheer power and graphic 
realism these war poems have seldom 
been surpassed. 

Battle and Other Poems, by Wilfrid Wilson 

Gibson, Macmillan, $1.25. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF 
ENGLAND 


The Great War so far has produced 
three notable novels, May Sinclair’s The 
Belfry, Hugh Walpole’s The Dark For- 
est and H. G. Wells’s Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through. The greatest of these is 
the last. Yet it contains less of the 
fighting than the other two, only a few 
letters from the front. Mr. Wells is 
concerned with another 


Mr. Wells wrote The War That Will 
End War. At any rate we may be sure 
that the book reveals the changing 
moods not only of the author but of 
every thinking Englishman as_ the 
enormity, the awfulness, the all-perva- 
siveness of the war became slowly 
realized in the course of many months. 
As a contrast to his typical English- 
man Mr. Wells brings in an American, 
handled with more skill than British 
writers usually show in dealing with 
American psychology. The delight of his 
Mr. Direck at the recognition of the 
scenes and customs he had known from 
history and novels is well presented: 


The Thames, when he sallied out to see 
it, had been too good to be true, the small- 
est thing in rivers he had ever seen, and he 
had had to restrain himself from affecting 
a marked accent and accosting some passer- 
by with the question, “Say! But is this 
little wet ditch here the Historical River 
Thames?’ In America, it must be ex- 
plained, Mr. Direck spoke a very good and 
careful English indeed, but he now found 
the utmost difficulty in controlling his im- 
pulse to use a high-pitched nasal drone and 
indulge in dry Americanisms and poker 
metaphors upon all occasions. When people 
asked him questions he wanted to say 
“Yep” or “Sure,” words he would no more 
have used in America than he could have 
used a bowie knife. But he had a sense of 
role. He wanted to be just exactly what he 
supposed an Englishman would expect him 
to be. 


Every American tourist in England 





has felt this temptation. He also has 
the experience ascribed by Mr. Wells 
to his American of finding that Eng- 
land on closer acquaintance is not so 
antiquated as she looks. When asked 
what his impression of England is Mr. 
Direck answers: 

That it looks and feels more like the 
traditional Old England than any one could 
possibly have believed, and that in reality 
it is less like the traditional Old England 
than any one would ever possibly have 
imagined. I thought when I looked out of 
the train this morning that I had come to 
the England of Washington Irving. I find 
that it is not even the England of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

To complete this study of national 
psychology there is also a German in 
the family circle at first, a tutor whose 
hobbies are Ido and internationalism 
and a universal index, traits drawn 
from Professor Ostwald apparently. He 
is not caricatured but we suspect that 
like Mr. Direck, the American, Herr 
Heinrich is affected by British expecta- 
tions and appears more German than 
he is. 

The book reéchoes all the passions 
of the war, love, hatred, courage, 
despair, meanness, sacrifice, heroism, 
selfishness, stoicism and mad wrath, but 
ends upon a clear religious tone such 
as has been heard but faintly in any 
work of Mr. Wells before. No one has 
“anticipated” the war more vividly 
than he. We showed in 





aspect of the war, its effect 
upon the psychology of the 
Englishman. The book is 
divided into two parts, the 
first half is light, carefree 
and amusing after the man- 
ner of Wells’s earlier ro- 
mances; the other half is 
darkened by the war cloud 
and is written with more 
emotional power than he 
has hitherto shown. 
Knowing Wells’s habit of 
introducing autobiographi- 
cal details into his ro- 
mances, we inevitably sur- 
mise that Mr. Britling is 
himself. Mr. Britling is a 
writer whom “lots of peo- 
ple found interesting and 
stimulating, and a few 
found seriously exasperat- 


” 
. 


He had ideas in the utmost 
profusion about races and em- 
yares and social order and 
political institutions and gar- 
dens and automobiles and the 
future of India and China and 
esthetics and America and the 
education of mankind in gen- 
eral. . . »« And all that sort 
of thing. 


This certainly reads like 
Wells’s repertory of ideas. 
And to make the resem- 
bliance closer Mr. Britling 
writes a pamphlet, And 
Now War Ends, shortly af- 
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parallel columns in our is- 
sue of December 27, 1915, 
that he had prophesied in 
detail thirteen years in ad- 
vance the disaster that 
overtook the British army 
at Loos. But even his pen- 
etrating imagination could 
not equal the terrible real- 
ity. At least five of his 
earlier works deal with the 
impending war. Anticipa- 
tions contains besides such 
striking forecasts as we 
have just mentioned some 
remarkable chapters on 
Franco-German rivalry. In 
the Days of the Comet in- 
cludes a war with Ger- 
many. The War in the Air 
tells how German Zeppelins 
raided America and Eng- 
land. In Social Forces in 
England and America he 
points out the danger of a 
world-wide war destroying 
civilization and in The 
World Set Free he de- 
scribes such a catastrophe. 
He has also dealt with the 
war in five books published 
since its outbreak, Boon in 
its last chapters “The Wild 
Asses of the Devil,” The 
Research Magnificent in 
which the hero discusses 
German imperialism, The 








ter the war began—just as 
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and What Is Coming? both volumes | lll) MMi 
of essays and now Mr. Britling which| = 
surpasses all these others. = 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through, by H. G. Wells.| = 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
Among the host of studies of New 
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England village life, for delicacy, for} = 








subtle keenness, and for all pervading, = mM : C h ° 
whimsical humor, it will be hard to| = { Ss 
match A New England Childhood, by| = Cc He Cc eon 
Margaret Fuller. The story is that of 


Stedman the poet and editor. A pathetic, 
droll, irresistable little figure is his as 
he lives his bewildered childhood in the 
midst of kindly intentioned kinsfolk. 
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chandising in Linens as a specialty have taught 
the Linen buying public to regard McCutcheon’s 
as beyond doubt The Greatest Treasure House of 
Linens in America. | 
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He was an imaginative, courageous, 
magnanimous little chap, showing from 
the —— y oe b ge = = 
him the revered and beloved of three} = = 
generations of American men and| = As — stand before our broad counters to-day, sO far = 
women of letters. The book is a beauti-| = @S a oundant supplies are concerned, you will find it | 
ta secon of the beginniige < a a — hard to realize that there has been the slightest diffi- 
tiful life, but it is something else; it 1s} = culty i : i. ee ° = 
a vivid and charming and true picture} = y m Lin transportation or any limitation inthe | 
of the New England of eighty years supply of Linens as a result of the war in Europe. 
ago. = . ss 
A New England Childhood, by Margaret] — Our stocks of Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, 
Fe, TR, Se Se Slee — Fancy Linens of all kinds, Handkerchiefs, etc., are 
THE VICTORIES OF FABIUS | so varied and complete that our patrons need want 
The History of the Fabian Society,| = for nothing in Linens. 
by Edward R. Pease, for twenty-five s 
years its secretary, is an important] Not only are our supplies abundant, but in accord 
contribution to the history of modern) = with our usual custom we are showing many new 
England. The influence of this organiza-| = desi : ° li 
den tn Hemsundion the tibeal ond esigns in our various lines. In Table Linens for ex- 
Conservative parties to adopt increas- ample, a goodly number of the designs are being 
ingly radical measures of social reform} = shown now for the first time. 
and in altering the attitude of the = 
British people as a whole in the direc- : ° = 
tion of collectivism would be incredible po great stock of Table Linens includes hundreds of = 
if it were not incontestible. The Fabian} different designs—perfectly plain Damask, stripes of 








Society has achieved its triumphs not 
by a direct entrance into the political 
arena, such as all other important So- 
cialist and labor parties have made, 
but by the “indirect influence” of persis- 
tent, intelligent, systematic propa- 





every desirable size and variety, Scroil and Floral 
designs, etc. The opportunity of finding just what 
you want in Table Linens as well as in all other 
household Linens, is almost unlimited. 





ganda. The nature and scope of this 
influence can only be compared with 
the agitation for political and legal re-| = 
forms of the Philosophical Radicals 
from Bentham to John Stuart Mill, 
and the work of the Abolitionists in the 
United States in the generation pre- 
ceding the Civil War. In all three cases 
the propagandist element acted but as 
yeast to leaven the lump, being itself 
in an utterly insignificant minority; 
in all three cases such success as was 
attained was due to the personality of 
the men and women who took part in 
the work. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that at least. one-half of the 
most original and effective social theor- 
ists who lived in England from 1883 


to the present were at one time or an- EMM LALLA 


other connected with the Fabian Society. P ATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
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What is an Internal Bathr 


By R. W. Beal 


UCH has been said and volumes 

have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time to 
time. Every possible resource of the hu- 
man mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing, but, 
strange as it may seem, the most important, 
as well as the most beneficial of all baths, 
the “Internal Bath,” has been given little 
thought. The reason for this is probably 
due to the fact that few people seem to 
realize the tremendous part that internal 
bathing plays in the acquiring and main- 
taining of health. 


If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have as 
many different definitions, and the prob- 
ability is that not one of them would be 
correct. To avoid any misconception as to 
what constitutes an internal bath, let it be 
said that a hot water enema is no more an 
internal bath than a bill of fare is a 
dinner. 


If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to wit- 
ness an average post-mortem, the sights 
they would see and the things they would 
learn would prove of such lasting benefit 
and impress them so profoundly that fur- 
ther argument in favor of internal bathing 
would be unnecessary to convince them. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not possible 
to do this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this in- 
formation into their hands, and that is by 
acquainting them with such knowledge as 
will enable them to appreciate the value of 
this long-sought-for, health-producing 
necessity. 


Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how a little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be the 
fundamental cause of the most virulent 
disease. For instance, that universal dis- 
order from which almost all humanity is 
suffering, known as “constipation,” “auto- 
intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and a mul- 
titude of other terms, is not only curable 
but preventable through the consistent 
practice of internal bathing. 


How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to become 
sick? “Man of to-day is only fifty per 
cent. efficient.” Reduced to simple Eng- 
lish, this means that most men are trying 
to do a man’s portion of work on half a 
man’s power. This applies equally to 
women. 


That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred per 
cent. overload. A machine could not stand 
this and not break down, and the body 
certainly cannot do more than a machine. 
There is entirely too much unnecessary 
and avoidable sickness in the world. 


How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically vigor- 
ous, healthy and strong? The number is 
appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and in 
these strenuous days people have time to 
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do everything else necessary for the at- 
tainment of happiness but the most essen- 
tial thing of all—that of giving their 
bodies their proper care. 


Would you believe that five to ten min- 
utes of time devoted to systematic internal 
bathing can make you healthy and main- 
tain your physical efficiency indefinitely? 
Granting that such a simple procedure as 
this will do what is claimed for it, is it 
not worth while to learn more about that 
which will accomplish this end? Internal 
Bathing will do this, and it will do it for 
people of all ages and in all conditions of 
health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (pois- 
ons). Their doing so would prevent the 
absorption into the blood of the poisonous 
excretions of the body, and health would 
be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your com- 
plexion clean, your mind keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practice in- 
ternal bathing and begin to-day. 


Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it 
may be that a number of questions will 
suggest themselves to your mind. You 
will probably want to know WHAT an 
Internal Bath is, WHY people should 
take them, and the WAY to take them. 
These and countless other questions are 
all answered in a booklet entitled “THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY 
OF INTERNAL BATHING,” written 
by Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of 
the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose life-long 
study and research along this line make 
him the pre-eminent authority on this sub- 
ject. Not only has internal bathing saved 
and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but 
the lives of a multitude of hopeless in- 
dividuals have been equally spared and 
prolonged. No book has ever been writ- 
ten containing such a vast amount of 
practical information to the business man, 
the worker, and the housewife: all that is 
necessary to secure this book is to write to 
Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell at Number 134 
West 65th Street, New York City, and 
mention having read this article in The 
Independent, and same will be immediate- 
ly mailed to you free of all cost or obliga- 
tion. 


Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part of 
the value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity for learning more about the sub- 
ject, and your writing for this book will 
give you that information. Do not put 
off doing this, but send for the book now 
while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information which is free for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 
be unnatural, when it is such a simple 
thing to be well? 


called upon to prevent extremists and 
faddists from splitting the Fabians into 
hopelessly divided factions. The most 
important internal quarrel, to which an 
entire chapter is devoted, was the at- 
tempt of Mr. H. G. Wells to reorganize 
and enlarge the society and to revise 
its creed to include the state support of 
children. The Old Gang (as Mr. Pease 
humorously describes himself and the 
other members of long standing) op- 
posed some of these changes, and in con- 
sequence Mr. Wells resigned from the 
society, which he has since lampooned 
severely in several recent books. Ber- 
nard Shaw contributes some criticisms 
and amplifications of the narrative of 
Mr. Pease which are incorporated in 
the appendix. 


The History of the Fabian Society, by Edward 
R. Pease. Dutton. $1.75. 


SINGLE TAX 


A complete and fair, but not contro- 
versial, review of the Single Tax Move- 
ment in the United States is by Prof. 
Young of Princeton. It considers the 
forerunners, the economic conditions 
surrounding Henry George in San Fran- 
cisco, the various experiments, the pres- 
ent status and the general effects of 
the movement. 

Much mention is naturally made of 
the Fels Commission under which much 
of the later work has been done, and 
which took its name from Joseph Fels 
who devoted his great fortune and the 
energy and enthusiasm of his later life 
to the spread of the Single Tax doc- 
trine. His life, by his wife, Mary Fels, 
is an uncommonly well balanced and 
delightful biography, and an enlighten- 
ing study of social and agrarian condi- 
tions in England, where most of his 
“back-to-the-land” experiments were 
tried. 

His was a fiery and generous spirit 
and whether one agrees with his theory 
or not there is inspiration in his impa- 
tience of the salve of charity and his 
ideal of justice for all man. 


The Single Tax Movement in the United 
States, by A. N. Young. Princeton Univ. 
Press. $1.50. Joseph Fels, His Life Work, by 
Mary Fels. Heubsch. $1. 


WALLACE AND DARWIN 

On the same evening more than fifty 
years ago, Charles Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace each presented a paper 
before the Linnaean Society in London 
in which was advanced the theory of 
evolution. Each had independently come 
to the conclusion that the forms of life 
were not severally created but had 
gradually developed under the laws of 
nature thru environment or other 
conditions. That evening introduced a 
discussion which convulsed the scien- 
tific and theological world. This doc- 
trine we call Darwinism. Altho as 
original with Wallace as with Darwin, 
it is proper that it should bear Darwin’s 
name, for in study, if not in publica- 
tion, he anticipated Wallace by a num- 
ber of years. The conscientious care 
with which each of these great scholars 
took pains that the other should not 
lose his full credit is among the 


choicest examples of generous truth, 





and of the genuine scientific spirit. 
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This volume is less a biography of 
Wallace than a collection of his corre- 
spondence, with the relations of Wal- 
lace and Darwin to evolution in the 
foreground. Wallace did not like the 
phrase natural selection, for, said he: 
“Nature does not select by preference, 
it simply eliminates,” and he much pre- 
ferred Spencer’s term “the survival of 
the fittest.” He looked upon nature not 
as a power aiming at something su- 
perior, but rather as Bergson describes 
it: “A stream pushing everywhere 
against its banks, and ready to break 
out anywhere.” 

There are peculiar contrasts between 
the life and thought of Wallace and 
of Darwin. Darwin began life with the 
intention of becoming a clergyman but 
slowly discarded religious belief, not so 
much as an unbeliever as an agnostic. 
Wallace began as a disbeliever. By 
slow degrees the wonder of life and the 
supremacy of intelligence convinced 
him that there is something, whether 
God or spirit, behind material forces. 
This brought him into close relation 
with the question of psychical research. 
He was not afraid of an unpopular 
cause, and he hated our present civili- 
zation as much as did Ruskin. 

We should have been pleased had the 
story of his own development out of 
materialism into spiritual faith been 
more fully given, and we miss the cor- 
respondence with Mr. Gulick over Ha- 
waiian shells. Mr. Marchant has pro- 
vided, however, a most admirable his- 
torical work, and one cannot read its 
pages without admiring the character 
of one of the simplest and ablest of 
scholars. 


Alfred Russel Wallace, by James Marchant. 
Harper. $5. 


STORIES 


Unfinished Portraits, by Jeannette Lee. 
Ingenious, well-written stories of great 
artists and musicians who think and act 
as Mrs. Lee would have done under similar 
circumstances. (Scribner, $1.25.) 


At least reminding the reader of the gal- 
lant leader of the Labrador Mission, Dr. 
Grenfel, are the stirring and earnest sto- 
ries in Norman Duncan’s latest book, Billy 
Topsail, M.D. (Revell, $1.25.) 

The Worn Doorstep, by Margaret Sher- 
wood. War as it affects an English village 
and a girl whose lover was killed in 
France. Simple, delicate and charming, but 
not unusual. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
$1.25.) 

Beef, Iron and Wine. Jack Lait’s stories 
are of the newspaper office and the street. 
Now and then the “United States” hurts 
ears and eyes and needs a dictionary, but 
the tales are live and human. (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.25.) 

Dead Yesterdays, by Mary Agnes Ham- 
ilton. War as it affects the London intel- 
lectual. Interesting characters and situa- 
tions. The author has a lot to say that’s 
worth hearing but it takes her too long 
to say it. (Doran, $1.50.) 

Cecily and the Wide World, by Eliza- 
beth F. Corbett. A very good novel. The 
old story of a husband and wife who grew 
apart, handled in a new way. The only un- 
convincing character in the book is the 
maid who refuses to leave. (Holt, $1.) 

Tf great scientists, Rhodes scholars, and 
their kin use such English as Cosmo Ham- 
ilton finds necessary to tell the unpleasant 
story of The Sins of the Children, we have 
something to reform in our schools as well 
as in a fathers. (Boston: Little, Brown, 

40. 


he Money Value 
of Will Power 


What Will Power Is; What a Strong Will Has Meant to Thousands; 
Personal Experiences; How Anyone Can Develop Wonderful Will Power 


By Charles Sawyer 


MAN can have anything he 
wants out of life,—riches, 
power, pleasure,—if he has a 
powerful will. The difference 
between failure or only par- 
tial success, and the kind of 
success we envy, nine times in ten is only 
a difference in will power. Two people 
may have a million dollar idea—one 
hasn’t developed his will to the point 
of ACTION, the other has; one remains 
a plodder, a victim of his own weak will 
—the other reaps the rich reward be- 
cause he was strong enough to ACT. 

These startling facts were forcibly 
brought to my mind recently in an im- 
terview with Mr. Albert L. Pelton, who 
is probably the greatest authority on 
self-development in this country today. 
“Scientists and psychologists,” said Mr. 
Pelton, “have shown that the will is the 
driving force back of the brain, With- 
out a strong, unflinching will a man’s 
brain is like an automobile without an 
engine or a ship without a rudder, adrift 
on the sea of life. A man may be a 
bee-hive of ideas, yet if he lacks the 
strength of will to ‘put them over’ they 
might just as well be the idle thoughts 
of a child. Thousands of men have 
brains and ambition, yet earn but a bare 
living. Others not so brainy earn $5,000 
to. $50,000 a year. And the difference 
between them is only a difference in the 
strength of their will.” 

Then Mr. Pelton cited almost num- 
berless instances of how men had devel- 
oped their wills with remarkable suc- 
cess. One case was that of a man who 
for years had never earned more than 
$25 a week. Almost discouraged at the 
prospect af doing big things he deter- 
mined to cultivate his will power, and 
within two years from that day he was 
earning over $1,000 a week—and with 
less work than when he was struggling 
to earn $25! Another instance was that 
of a young man who worked. in a big 
factory. He was bright and willing but 
seemed to get nowhere. Finally he took 
up the study of will training and in less 
than a year his salary was increased 
800 per cent. Then there was the case 
of an old man who had been working 
on a proposition for years without mak- 
ing progress, who suddenly made $30,- 
000 as a result of the lessons he took 
in will training. 

And so it goes, there are literally 
thousands of cases which Mr. Pelton 
can quote of how men and women have 
practically revolutionized their lives 
through a study of will development. 
But the most interesting fact brought 
out in my talk with Mr. Pelton was the 


attention being paid to developing the 
will by men everywhere wha realize the 
necessity of a powerful will if they are 
to increase their earning capacity. 

Everyone knows that any of the senses, or 
any division of the mind, or any muscle of the 
body can be strengthened to any degree desired, 
by intelligent exercise and use. The blind man 
acquires a marvelous sense of touch through 
exercise, The blacksmith acquires muscles of 
steel through exercise. The man with a mar- 
velous memory acquired it through exercise. 
And science has shown that Will Power can be 
strengthened by intelligent exercise and use, as 
easily as the muscles or the senses. The reason, 
as. Mr. Pelton said, that most of us have weak 
wills is because we have not used or exercised 
our wifl power enough. Through sheer neglect 
it has become so “rusted” that now if we want 
to use it we cannot. If you carried your arm 
ina sling for two years it would become power- 
less to lift a feather. It is the same with that 
faculty we call the will. It must be trained, 
developed, made indomitable in its strength, by 
intelligent, well-directed exercise. 

Mr. Pelton then told me about the system of 
will development discovered by Dr. Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock, the noted scientist. It seems 
that Dr. Haddock’s methods met with such un- 
usual success that he finally wrote a complete 
course in 28 lessons, bound up in a 4oo0-page 
book and called “Power of Will.” 

Some idea of the reception with which “Power 
of Will” has met may be gained from the fact 
that last year it is said over a hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold. 

Among those who have read, used and praised 
this book are hundreds of prominent men, in- 
cluding Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese* 
Ambassador; Lieut.-Governor McKelvie of Ne- 
braska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; Gen- 
eral Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Ex- 

ress Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, the prominent 
usiness expert; Governor Arthur Capper of 
Kansas; Governor Ferris of Michigan; and 
thousands of others whose names head the list 
of business and financial giants. 

From the fact that so man eople have 
found “Power of Will” the sestet of their 
success, it may he seen that it is not a hook 
of idle essays. It does not merely tell you to 
strengthen your will but it gives rules and ex- 
ercises that it seems actually do multiply your 
will power. Dr. Haddock devoted twenty years 
to the most profound analysis of the will in 
human beings and has made every step so in- 
teresting, so fascinating, and so simple that 
anyone can understand and apply the principles 
and rules at once, with noticeable results right 
from the start. 

Because of the obvious value of the book 
Mr. Pelton, the publisher, is making an amaz- 
ing offer. am authorized to say that any- 
one who cares to see a copy of “Power of Will’’ 
may do so without sending any money in ad- 
vance. Merely write to the Pelton Publishing 
Co., 23-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., stating 
that you would like to examine a copy and that 
you will either return it or send $3.00, the small 
sum asked, within five days. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of 
a strong will being the fountainhead of wealth, 
position, power, and everything we are striving 
tor. But the great mass of intelligent men and 
women will at least investigate for themselves 
by examining the book at the publisher’s risk. 
I am sure that, if out of the 400 pages, you get 
but one idea for mastering yourself and con- 
trolling others, you will not part with the book 
for a hundred times its price. It is not even 
necessary to write a letter. Use the form be- 
low for convenience. This one act may mean 
the turning point in your life, as it has meant 
to so many thousands of others. 


Approval Form to be used by Readers of ‘““The Independent” 








Pelton Publishing Co., 23-S W.lcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


Please send me a copy of “Power of Will.” TI agree to either remail it or send 
you $3.00 for it within 5 days. 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Convenience. Thvongh 


€ service 
of the Pullman Company it is 
not only possible to secure in advance accom- 
modations in a car never crowded beyond 
its normal capacity, but it is possible to enjoy, 
while traveling, comforts and conveniences 
usually associated only with the most modern 
hotels in larger cities. 


By building its own cars the Pullman Com- 
pany has been able to test every innovation 
which might add to the convenience of its pas- 
sengers. Constant ventilation, comfortable tem- 
perature, electric lights, electric fans, modern 
plumbing and other distinctive features of the 
Pullman car have been provided in spite of the 
difficulties arising from the natural limitations 
of car construction, and the fact that these con- 
veniences must at all times be available while 
the car is moving from place to place. 


A brief comparison of the early Pullman 
car, with its oil lamps, coal stove and almost 
entire lack of conveniences, with the modern 
steel-armored sleeping or parlor car, sanitary, 
electrically lighted, automatically ventilated, 
steam-heated and supplied with every comfort 
and convenience that ingenuity can devise, 
testifies to the progress which has been made 
by the Pullman Company in fifty years of con- 
tinuous service to the traveling public. 

















What 15c om, You te Nation’s Capital 


The little matter of yO in cram, erostew coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder Ip 
weshty, published at 


an illustrated 
Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now = — 23d ae This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep 
Posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts ev 
Clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 2S¢ to show that you might like such a 


per, and we will send the Pathfinder on peopation 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new Friends, Pathfinder, Washington, D 
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A Little House in War-Time, by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle, purports to be a chron- 
icle of the everyday life of an average 
English — family. It is really an irrelevant 
stringing together of little discourses, some 
pleasant, many overdone, on every con- 
ceivable subject from Belgians to butlers. 
(Dutton, $1.50.) 


In discussing The Free Man and the 
Soldier, Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard, 
gives us a dozen brilliantly written essays 
on the reconciliation of liberty and disci- 
pline. Eight of these are on _ subjects 
brought up by the war and a strong case 
is made for universal military service. In 
vision and clarity, the work is at times 
— of William James. (Scribner, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


Dr. Jowett’s last book is made up of 
fifteen sermons woven about Paul’s descrip- 
tion of The Whole Armour of God. (Revell, 
$1.25.) 

Concrete instances of soul winning make 
up the recent volume by John T. Faris, 

-D. The Book of Personal Work is a 
series of narratives of adventures in the 
bringing of individuals to Christ. As illus- 
trative material, this rich collection of 
anecdotes will prove of great value to min- 
isters. (Doran, $1.) 


The Christian Movement in the Japan- 
ese Empire, the 1916 year book, includes 
besides the accounts of the year’s work in 
almost every Christian organization save 
the Roman and the Greek churches, en- 
lightening studies in child life, the villages, 
and industrial, educational and social con- 
ditions. (Missionary Ed. Movement, $1.25.) 


Dr. Zwemer’s lectures at Princeton 
Seminary on what he hopes is the complete 
Disintegration of Islam from the Philip- 
pines to South Africa, is a call to mission- 
ary endeavor as well as a study of some con- 
ditions in the East. He writes with an au- 
thoritative knowledge of his subject, but 
with intense feeling that permits no dis- 
passionate discussion. (Revell, $1.25.) 


Dr. Knight has made a constructive ap- 
plication of the best current experience in 
general educational principles to that be- 
lated field, the Sunday School. Teachers’ 
meetings and training classes could well 
center about this book while individual par- 
ents and teachers will save themselves and 
the children much waste and weariness by 
a study of it. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 75 
cents.) 


In The Civil Law and the Church, 
Charles Z. Lincoln has collected the prin- 
cipal judicial decisions affecting church 
problems by the courts of Great Britain, 
Canada, the United States and the several 
states. The volume is a reliable encyclo- 
pedia of religious law, useful, with its con- 
venient arrangement and full indices, alike 
to clergyman and to lawyer. (Abingdon 
Press, $5.) 


The Adornment of the Spiritual Mar- 
riage, The Book of Truth, The Sparkling 
Stone, by the fourteenth century Flemish 
mystic, Ruysbroeck, are introduced by 
Evelyn Underhill. One wishes these includ- 
ed his advice on dress and other practical 
matters, which should prove as witty as his 
reply to some anxious for their soul’s state, 
“You are as holy as you want to be.” 
(Dutton, $1.25.) 


Kindergarten and manual training plans 
from paper tearing to book binding are de- 
scribed in A. G. Wardle’s Handwork in 
Religious Education. Few of these are prac- 
ticable for the Sunday school hour, in 
which, after all, surely less roundabout 
methods of teaching may be made interest- 


-)ing. They would be, however, useful for 


mid-week work for the primary classes. 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, $1.) 

The Christian Faith Under Modern 
Searchlights, being the Stone Lectures at 
Princeton Seminary, by Prof. William 
Hallock Johnson, is an earnest apologetic 
for conservative theology. The author re- 
sists the encroachments of historical and 
biblical criticism, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, the advances of philosophy and com- 
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parative religion. The attempt results in 
little more than the assertion: ‘You have 
not driven us out—yet.” (Revell, $1.25.) 


BOOKS FOR TODAY 


A handy aid to campaign speakers is 
Wit and Wisdom of Woodrow Wilson. The 
quotations are chosen to fit today’s topics 
and are arranged under convenient head- 
ings by Richard Linthicum. (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.) 


If any citizen be troubled by any doubts 
of the Republican party let him read 
Republican Principles and Policies, by 
Newton Wyeth. There will he view thru 
rose-colored spectacles the font of all po- 
litical wisdom. (Chicago: Republic Press.) 

A pamphlet by Capt. Remy Faesch, of 
the Swiss service, gives in the smallest 
compass precise and full information as to 
The Swiss Army System. It emphasizes 
the dependence on” pre-military physical 
training of boys from seven to twenty. The 
pamphlet can be had in numbers at reduced 
cost. (Stechert, 155 W. 25th St., N. Y., 25 
cents. ) 

A Citizens’ Army describes the Swiss 
military system and adds comments as to 
its physical and moral effects by Swiss 
business and professional men. Tho its sug- 
gestions for adaptation in this country are 
superficial, and one wishes more stress had 
been laid on the compulsory athletic train- 
ing of school boys, Julian Grande provides 
plain answers to many of our questions as 
to military training. (McBride, $1.25.) 


WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS 


The short, crisp editorials from Collier's, 
collected into the volume entitled National 
Floodmarks, are often keen thrusts at 
some abuse or sham apparent in social life 
and custom. Careful discrimination, fresh 
treatment, and generous optimism mark 
these week by week observations on the 
passing show of life. (Doran, $1.50.) 


Truly forceful was the “Message to the 
Middle Class,” by Seymour Deming. From 
Doomsday to Kingdom Come is less con- 
vincing in that it adopts the incoherence 
of the prophet as it paints the effect of the 
war on our thought, turning, but a little 
time ago, toward justice and opportunity 
for - men. (Boston: Small, Maynard, 50 
cents. 


Society: Its Origin and Development, by 
Prof. Henry Kalloch Rowe, is sociology 
without terminology. It discusses in a 
broad and general way for the benefit of 
the average reader the practical problems 
of contemporary life under three main divi- 
sions: Life in the Family Group, Social 
Life in the Rural Community, and Social 
Life in the City. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


The Function of Socialization in Social 
Evolution, by Ernest W. Burgess, is an 
analysis of the human element in progress. 
The adaptation of the members of the com- 
munity to each other is considered as of 
even more importance than man’s conquest 
of his natural environment, since the latter 
is only secured by intelligently adjusted 
coéperation. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
$1.25.) 


A Capitalist’s View of Socialism, an 
anonymous argument against Socialism and 
in favor of social reform which does not go 
to that extreme, is marked by good sense 
and good temper; but the writer does not 
attempt to delve deeply into his subject; 
contenting himself with a guerilla warfare 
against the Socialist party press and the 
soap-box orators, (Park, Austin and Lips- 
comb, $1.) 


In the chapters defending our constitu- 
tion as it stands David Jayne Hill in 
Americanism, What Is It, would have made 
a stronger argument if he had recognized 
the causes of complaint that underlie re- 
cent demands for governmental changes. 
But in his discussion of Democracy vs. 
Imperialism in relation to the present in- 
ternational complications he speaks wisely 
of our intents, of our failures, and of 
what the future demands. (Appleton, 
$1.25.) 





Why Your Health 


Depends on Your Stomach 


By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M. D. 


If you have ever lived on 
a farm you have heard of 
“balanced rations” and 
what remarkable results 
they have accomplished 
when fed to cattle and 
other animals. The United 
States Government has a 
department devoted to 
teaching farmers how to 
feed their stock so as to 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN develop it to the highest 
point of health and efficiency. 

Yet until recently I have never heard of 
“balanced rations” for humans or, in fact, 
of any serious attempt made to teach peo- 
ple what to eat and what not to eat. I 
was therefore greatly interested in the work 
of the Corrective Eating Society of New 
York City, founded by Eugene Christian, 
the eminent food scientist. It seems that 
this Society is dedicated to teaching people 
how to combine and proportion food for 
greater health and efficiency and their work 
is meeting with success so great that it al- 
most seems too good to be true. 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was 
at death’s door. For years he had suffered 
the agonies of acute stomach and intestinal 
trouble. His doctors—among them the 
most noted specialists in this country—gave 
him up to die. He was educated for a doc- 
tor, but got no relief from his brother phy- 
sicians, so as a last resort he commenced to 
study the food question, especially its rela- 
tion to the human system, and as a result 
of what he learned he succeeded literally 
eating his way back to perfect health with- 
out drugs or medicines of any kind—and in 
a remarkably short space of time. 

So remarkable was his recovery that 
Christian knew he had discovered a great 
truth which fully developed would result 
in a new science—the science of Correct 
Eating. 

From that day to this he has devoted his 
life to telling others of the power of Cor- 
rect Eating. From his research work he 
became convinced that 90 per cent. of the 
ills of mankind originate in the stomach 
and intestines. He found that these ills 
responded to corrective eating. Since then 
he has told 23,000 people how to eat, what 
to eat and what not to eat with the result 
that almost invariably they were brought 
back to a type of health that they never 
dreamed they could reach. 

Very often good foods, when eaten in 
combination with other good foods, create 
a chemical action in the digestive tract and 
are converted into dangerous toxic poisons, 
which are responsible for nearly all sick- 
ness. In other words, good foods wrongly 
combined will cause acidity, fermentation, 
gas, constipation and numerous sympathetic 
ills leading to most serious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought 
out by Professor Metchnikoff in his treatise 
on the “Prolongation of Life” and by many 
other modern scientists. But most efforts 
in the past have been designed solely to re- 
move the effect, by cleansing out the sys- 





tem and removing the poisons after they 
had formed, wholly disregarding the cause. 

The Corrective Eating Society, however, 
has gone a step further. Instead of waiting 
until the poisons accumulate, they tell you 
how to prevent them. They have shown 
that just as some combinations of food pro- 
duce slow consuming poisons that wreck 
the system, other combinations of food 
taken in the right proportions become the 
greatest tonics for health efficiency and long 
life ever discovered. And a wonderful fea- 
ture of their method is that results come 
practically with the very first meal. 

In order to help as many people as pos- 
sible, not only those who are ailing but 
those who want to maintain their health, 
the Corrective Eating Society has prepared 
a book based upon Eugene Christian’s 20 
years’ experience. This book, Corrective 
Eating in 24 Lessons, is being offered for 
free examination to those who are inter- 
ested. This work was written expressly for 
the layman, Technical terms have been 
avoided and every point is explained so 
that there can be no possible misunder- 
standing. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health and 
sickness for all ages from infancy to old age 
and covering all occupations, climates and sea- 
sons. 

Christian says that every thinking man or 
woman—young or old—well or sick—should 
know the science of correct eating. That most 
people dig their graves with their teeth is as 
true as gospel, in his estimation. Food is the 
fuel of the human system. And just as certain 
fuels will produce definite results when con- 
sumed in a furnace, so will certain foods pro- 
duce the desired results when put into the human 
furnace. 

Yet not one person in a thousand has any 
knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the combi- 
nations we eat every day are as inefficient and 
dangerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, mud, saw- 
dust and a little coal would be for a furnace. 
No wonder most of us are only 50 per cent. 
efficient. 

The relationship of health to material success 
is so close that the result of the Society’s teach- 
ing is a form of personal efficiency which puts 
people head and shoulders above their less for- 
tunate brothers. Everyone knows that the best 
ideas, plans and methods are worked out when 
you are brimful of vitality—when you feel full 
of “ginger.’”’ The better you feel—the better 
work you can do. I understand that the Cor- 
rective Eating Society’s lessons have times with- 
out number been the means of bringing greater 
material prosperity to its students by endowing 
them with health so perfect that work seems like 
play. 

If you would like to see the Book of 24 Lessons 
in Corrective Eating written by Eugene Chris- 
tian out of his vast experience, merely write and 
ask the Society at the address given below to 
send the lessons for five days’ free examination 
with the understanding that you will either re- 
turn the lessons within that time or remit $3, 
the small fee asked. 

If the more than 300 pages contained in the 
course yield but one single suggestion that will 
bring greater health, you will get many times 
the cost of the course back in personal benefit— 
yet hundreds write the Society that they find 
vital health on every page.—Advertisement. 


I suggest that you clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a 
letter, as this is a copy of the official blank used and will be honored at once. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., Dept. 410, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen :—You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
I will either remail these to you in five days or send you $3. 
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Le Superieur Hearing Aid 
Are your ears disabled—is your hearing defective? 
Take heed before it is too late! The time to save 
your hearing is NOW. Are you practically deaf al- 
ready? Have hope! Unless you were born deaf, 
there is every chance that you can hear again with the 
remarkable LA PETITE. It has just arrived, this 
greatest achievement of one of the world’s foremost 
research laboratories—years ahead of any other in- 
vention for the 


Now offered, with ten days’ free trial privilege. All 
we ask is that you show it to your friends. If 
you wish to become our representative you can make 
money easily by taking orders for this new marvel. No 
matter how long you have been disabled—no matter 
what caused your deafness—no matter how often you 
have been disappointed in your search for help or how 
many other hearing devices have failed to overcome or 
relieve your affliction, you owe it to yourself, your 
family, your friends to test this new wonder at our 
risk. Remember, it costs you nothing to prove for your- 
self that le surprenant PETITE is the most powerful 
and sensitive instrument ever invented for the deaf. 


FREE TRIAL—No Deposit 


Just mail this coupon with the names of two busi- 
ness men who know you. Send no money. No de- 
posit of any kind—no obligations whatsoever. Do not 
be influenced by what others say in praising le mer- 
veilleugz PETITE. Consider nothing but its own actual 
proof of what it will do for YOU. Take advantage of 
this liberal no-deposit trial offer. Send now. Just 
mail this coupon. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Franco-American Laboratorie Scientifique 

1330 Broadway, Room A3, New York, N. Y. 

Send me, parcel post prepaid, a La Petite Earfone. Also 
your offerto Age ts. IfI keep it I will send you $2.50 after 
ten days’ trial, and then $3.00 a month for 11 months, Th's 
includes butteries free for one year. I enclose names and 
addresses of 2 business men who know me. 


, 
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INSTRUCTORS 
About fifty per cent. more teachers have 
ordered quantities of The Independent for 
Class Room use this year as compared with 
the same period last year. You will find 
your English and History work much easier 
and more interesting by adopting our plan. 
THE INDEPENDENT 

119 W. goth St., New York. 
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Murphy's 
UNIVERNISH 


As an interior varnish it 
is proof against hot water, 
steam, hot dishes, soapsuds, 
alcohol or ammonia. On 
floors it does not crackunder 
hard blows nor show heel 
marks. 


As an exterior varnish it 
defies the sun and rain of 
summer and the wind and 
snow of winter. 





MurphyVarnish Company {onan 
Franklin Murphy, jr. President (CHICAGO 
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From one of the soldiers now defend- 
ing our southern frontier from Mexi- 
can invasions we have the following 
communication: 


If press dispatches are true, Great Brit- 
ain has repeatedly held up our ships and 
confiscated our cargoes, rifled our mails, 
requisitioned ships thus held up, and finally 
forbidden our trade with neutral countries 
except under regulations prescribed by her. 
Now, I make no claim to any knowledge 
of internatior.al law, but taking my guide 
from the many protests that have been 
made by the administration at Washing- 
ton, I am forced to conclude, as I believe 
any other patriotic American will, that the 
course of Great Britain is wrong. If she 
is wrong then what I wish to be enlight- 
ened on is why do we submit? When I first 
noticed that the United States contented 
itself with protests against this high-hand- 
ed course of Britain I felt that the Presi- 
dent, like, I believe, most Americans, really 
felt that it was best for this country and 
for the world, for England and her allies 
to win this war, and of course, wanted her 
to win; and seeing that no attack by the 
Republican party has been made on Presi- 
dent Wilson for his course in this matter, 
I was strengthened in this conclusion. 
But if England really counts on our 
friendship it seems to me that with her 
overbearing manner, her conceit, her con- 
tempt of our pride, our traditions, she well 
shows that she cares little for it. 

I have also, at times, felt that it was 
because of the inferiority of our navy that 
has kept us from resenting in a physical 
way these humiliations from England. The 
silence of the minority party has also 
strengthened this belief. I confess I don’t 
know what is the cause, and wish to be 
told. I have talked this matter over with 
many comrades, men who want to know, 
and feel that they ought to know; but they, 
like me, are in the dark also. 

Just recently the press dispatches stated 
that it was contemplated carrying the mails 
to the Philippines on army transports to 
prevent their being interfered with by Brit- 
ish warships. This submissiveness does not 
square with our boasted traditions of not 
brooking insults. 

I sympathize with the Entente in this 
war, but when it comes to interfering with 
our mails, regulating our commerce with 
neutrals—even with South America and 
German citizens in the Philippines—and 
taking German citizens off ships flying our 
flag, that is going a little further than 
“cutting off supplies and munitions from 
the Central Powers.” 

If we are to help England win this war 
should not England be made to respect our 
feelings? Or is the value of England’s suc- 
cess in this war so great to us that we 
should smother our feelings and submit to 
any insult she may offer us? 


Our correspondent answers his own 
question by his last question. The action 
of Great Britain in seizing our ships, 
rifling our mails and shutting off com- 
merce between neutrals is altogether 
unwarranted and contrary to interna- 
tional law, as our Government has re- 
peatedly pointed out in its protests. 
Such high-handed interference with 
American rights would undoubtedly 
have aroused indignation under other 
circumstances and might have led to 
war. In fact we did make war upon 
England for less flagrant interference 








with our commerce a hundred years ago 





when the United States was much weak- 
er than England. The reason why the 
country now does not more strongly re- 
sent such infractions of its rights is un- 
doubtedly because the sympathies of the 
American people as a whole are very 
emphatically on the side of the Allies 
and they do not wish to embarrass 
Great Britain in her operations. The 
British Government is obviously not in- 
tentionally insulting or vexatious, but, 
while not conceding the justice of the 
American complaints or relaxing the 
rules it regards as necessary, it has 
shown a disposition to avoid provoca- 
tion or wanton interference with Amer- 
ican commerce. The last Congress put 
it into the power of the President to 
institute reprisals against Great Brit- 
ain even to the use of the army and 
navy, but it is not likely that the pres- 
ent administration will make use of 
these powers. 





I have read with great interest the arti- 
cles in The Independent on the life of the 
late Dr. William H. Ward. Perhaps some- 
thing of his early boyhood days may be of 
interest also to readers of the magazine. 

Our fathers were ministers of the same 
faith in the same town, Abington, Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. Ward and myself were 
members of the first class, that of 1849, of 
the Abington High School. He was the last 
male member of his class to survive. In 
languages he was far in advance of the 
entire school, and, altho one of the young- 
est pupils, was looked up to by all. It was 
the custom for the pupils to read in the 
Bible’ at the morning exercizes. We often 
wondered why William Ward’s reading 
varied so from that of the others. Curiosity 
was so strong that one day some pupils 
looked into his desk and to their surprize 
found a Greek testament. His seatmate 
said he never read from any other than 
the Greek. As a speaker and reader he led 
the school. All the pupils seemed to think 
it belonged to him to do so. He was always 
cheerful, could enjoy a joke, and see the 
ludicrous as well as the serious side of 
things. (Mrs.) ANNA PIERCE GLEASON 

Rockland, Massachusctts 





The Professor of Economics in Law- 
rence College and the author of the 
Wisconsin income tax law makes the 
following interesting comment upon the 
question of the lowest limit of an in- 
come tax: 


Your issue of August 21 contains an 
editorial entitled ““Everybody’s Tax” which 
very properly criticizes the Democrats of 
the Senate for receding from their in- 
tention of lowering the limit of the exemp- 
tion in the income tax. With your general 
position I quite heartily agree. But in the 
course of your argument you state that 
“The only limit of exemption ought to be 
the point at which it would cost more to 
collect the tax than the tax itself would 
amount to.” The employment of the cost 
of collection as the basis for the deter- 
mination of the exemption is inconsistent 
with both theory and practise. The cost of 
collecting an income tax is very little. For 
example, in 1912, the first year the Wis- 
consin income tax law was in operation it 
cost but $1.28 to collect $100 of tax. The 
cost of collecting the federal income tax, it 
is true, has been a little more. While the 
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expense of collecting a tax on a small in- 
come would be a somewhat larger per cent 
of the income, still it is evident that the 
application of the principle laid down in 
the editorial would allow virtually no ex- 
emption. 

The net income, it will be kept in mind, 
is the gross income minus the expense ac- 
tually incurred in its acquisition. The cost 
of feeding, clothing and housing the recipi- 
ent of the income and his family is never 
considered a part of this expense. It is 
for the purpose of covering these items that 
the exemption is always allowed. To take 
from an individual a portion of his income 
in the form of a tax and then be obliged 
to return it to him in the form of charity 
is most unwise. 

Therefore the basis of exemption in levy- 
ing an income tax should not be the cost 
of collecting the tax, but rather the cost 
of maintaining the taxpayer and his family 
at the point of greatest economic efficiency. 
This conclusion is sustained by the prac- 
tise of every nation at present levying an 
income tax. D. O. KINSMAN 

Appleton, Wisconsin 








PEBBLES 


Tramp—What do you do with your old 
shoes, sonny? : 
Sonny—We keep a puppy.—Life. 


Emperor William (telephoning to 
Heaven )—He don’t answer! I’m afraid He 
is gone over to the Allies—L’Asino 
(Rome). 


Chemistry Professor—What happens to 
gold when it is exposed to the air? 

Student (after long reflection) —It’s 
stolen.—New York Times. 


Teacher—If angry with another little 
boy, what should you do? 

Little Boy—Sit on him and count two 
hundred.—New York Times. 


THE UNIVERSAL MANIA 
Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to the world has said 
In thunder tones inspiring awe: 
“They really ought to pass a law”? 
—The Sun. 


“Well, there is one thing to be proud of; 
we have no class prejudices in this coun- 

or) 

“H’m! I guess you were never around 
when three or four sophomores got hold of 
a freshman.”—New York Times. 


“Madam, allow me to show you my pat- 
ent hammer for the home. Now, on this 
side the head is made of the best-quality 
steel for hitting the nail or tack. On the 
other side we have the best rubber for hit- 
ting one’s finger or thumb!’”—Sydney Bul- 
letin. 


Charles FE. Edson, of Middletown, Ohio, 
says that this epitaph actually exists on a 
tombstone in Ozark County, Missouri: 
“Here lies our wife Samantha Proctor, 
Who ketched a cold and wouldn’t doctor, 
She couldn’t stay, she had to go, 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


Said the Chemist: “T’ll take some 
dimethyloximidomesoralamide, 
And I'll add just a dash of 
dimethylamidoazobensaldehyde ; 
But if these won’t mix, 
I’ll just have to fix 
Up a big powerful dose of 
trisodiumpholoroglucintricarboxycide.” 
—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


A few days ago a rather bashful young 
weman went into a store carrying three 
chickens. She inquired the price of chick- 
ens and at the same time put them on the 
counter. The clerk didn’t know the chick- 
ens’ feet were tied and asked if they would 
lay there. She bit her handkerchief and 
said, “No, sir, they are roosters.”—Delphos 
Republican. 











“How's Your Nerve, Today?” 








By Charles F. Trick 


In this year of America’s greatest prosperity, 
wherever men pause for an instant in the great 
race for fortune to hail each other, this is their 
new form of greeting: ‘“How’s your nerve today?”’ 


On your answer to that question depends your 
chance of making THIS day count in your fight 
for success. And THIS day may be THE day on 
which will come for you some big opportunity. 


NEVER have the stress, strife and 
struggle for success demanded of 
men so much yital, nervous energy as 
in this year of our commercial history. 
The man whose nervous forces are ex- 
hausted cannot hope to escape defeat 
in these days of strenuous effort. 
Everywhere in the great world of 
trade, in the professions and indus- 
tries, men are being speeded up to the 
very limit of their mental and physical 
powers. Few and fortunate are those 
who are cautiously guarding their 
vitality and stamina, taking for their 
motto “For what shall it profit a man 
though he gain the whole world yet 
lose his health.” 
One of these men is Bernarr Macfad- 
den, one of the most talked about men 
in America. By rea- 
son of his own amaz- 


and mental collapse. Before he can 
hope to be free from this danger he 
must learn what I learned. 
“He must learn to develop and com- 
mand the power that lies latent within 
him—how to vitalize his nerves and 
charge them with that dynamic energy 
that distinguishes all those successful 
men who are seen everywhere forging 
ahead, smilingly cool and confident 
that their resources are ample to meet 
every demand. He must stop deceiv- 
ing himself with the idea that a day 
of overstrain can be fully compensated 
for by a night’s rest. Only when they 
are intelligently guided and directed 
can Nature’s wonderful recuperative 
powers restore tone and energy to 
worn out nerves. 

“It is to my discov- 








ery of a new and 





ing success as a busi- 
ness organizer, edu- 
eator, author and 
editor he has be- 
come one of the 
dominating person- 
alities in American 
public life today. Mr. 
Macfadden frankly 
confesses that his re- 
markable achieve- 
ments in the _ busi- 
ness and professional 
world are directly 
due to his own dis- 
covery of the power 
of nervous’ energy 
and a_ system for 
conserving and in- 
creasing it. 

It was my pleasure 
a few days ago to 
meet him personally. 
The story of his 
rapid rise from ob- 
security to fame and 














scientific method for 
vitalizing the nerves 
that I attribute 
every success I have 
won, as well as the 
successes of thou- 
sands of my friends 
who have followed 
my advice.” 

Out of his rich ex- 
perience Bernarr 
Macfadden has writ- 
ten a remarkable 
course of training in 
Vitalizing the Nerves 
of the body and 
brain, giving all the 
secrets of that 
phenomenal health 
that is the wonder of 
all who meet him. 
Written without 
technical detail, the 
course tells you how 
you can develop the 

















prosperity I had 

heard told and retold a hundred times 
and I lost no time in questioning him. 
“Genius! Luck! Success,” he said, in 
response to my question, “they are all 
a matter of nerve—or I should say 
nerves. In my own experience I be- 
lieve there is for thousands of others 
both the key to success and a warning 
that will save them from much misery. 
“Mere bodily health, muscular strength, 
ambition, determination—all these are 
of little avail to the man whose nerv- 
ous energies have been dissipated. The 
man who, by trying to do too much, 
has overtaxed his nervous system is 
entirely at the mercy of chance—a 
ready victim of illness and disease and 
in constant danger of both a physical 


forces back of your 
brain, how you can 
make yourself absolutely master of 
your own destiny by acquiring a day 
in and day out type of health and 
vitality that will enable you easily to 
overcome the obstacles in your path 
and make your daily work a pleasure 
instead of a burden. 

The publishers have just issued a little 
brochure that tells all about Mr. Mac- 
fadden’s wonderful system and _ its 
new and different health-building 
and success-achieving methods, which 
I am authorized to say will be 
sent on request to anyone interested. 
A postal addressed to the Physical 
Culture Publishing Co., 3410 Flatiron 
Building, New York City, will bring 
you the brochure by return mail, 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 











The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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WATKINS, N. Y. 


GheGLEN SPRINGS *.::2::" 





A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. On the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attrac- 
tive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 

THE ONLY PLACE IN AMERICA WHERE THE NAUHEIM 

BATHS ARE GIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 


THE BATHS are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of 


Calcium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from B 
Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 


rine 


Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity, 
Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request 





Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


A combination of country life and nice living. Golf 
right at hand. <A charming place for the autumn 
and winter months. Write for booklet and rates. 


Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


H.OT EK i 


LENOX 
BOSTON 





Reflecting in every phase of its 
distinctive service your idea 
of what a good hotel should be. 
Convenient to everywhere. 


Single Room with bath—$2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath—$3.50 to $6.00 


L. C. Prior, Managing Director 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
TRAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH Grand Circle Tour 


November 8 
AMERICA Send for descriptive booklet. 
AMERICAN gaa TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
oadway, New York City. 
Philadelohic” Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 











THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets, 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


Ideal resort for autumn or winter, Unusual climate, 
Excellent table and service — Tennis — Boating — 
Motoring. Booklet on request. 











Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 








Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 

















MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 

















335. Mr. A. D. G., New York City. “Please 
suggest (a) list of recommended schools of auto- 
mobile instruction, personal and correspondence ; 
and (b) occupations for rather deaf man of 
thirty, previous experience bookkeeper mercan- 
tile house, and timekeeper contracting work.” 

(a) We cannot affirm the reliability of or 
comparative excellence of trade schools. Write 
Editor of The Automobile, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street; of The Automobile Journal, 51 East 
Forty-second Street; of the Automobile Direc- 
tories Company, 1737 Broadway; also Secretary 
of the Automobile Club of America, 247 West 
Fifty-fourth Street; all of New York. 

(b) Why change occupation, unless to broad- 
en out and become a certified public accountant, 
or an efficiency engineer, or a buyer for a large 
concern? Your deafness should aid in concen- 
tration, but would suggest your working inde- 
pendently rather than in a business where many 
oral instructions were needed. Investigate the 
schools of accountancy previously mentioned 
here; some of them coéperate with their gradu- 
ates in locating a position; make inquiries along 
this line. 


336. Miss M. S., Maryland. “I have just com- 
pleted an academic course at high school, and 
will soon take an English course at college, 
which requires a few hours of afternoon study. 
I should like to do some kind of newspaper work 
in the morning; had thought of becoming a re- 
porter, but never studied shorthand. I shall 
greatly appreciate your suggestions.” 

The Chicago Correspond Schools, Unity 
Building, Chicago, guarantee to teach shorthand 
complete in only thirty days. Write fcr par- 
ticulars. Investigate also the new Stenotype sys- 
tem of shorthand—address the Stenotype Com- 
pany, 220 West Forty-second Street, New York. 

Doubtless the college you will attend publishes 
a weekly or monthly paper; why not try for a 
position on that, or at least write articles or 
news items for it? Get your English teacher to 
introduce you to the editor of a local newspaper, 
and ask his aid or advice. 

The work of a reporter is extremely difficult— 
on a paper worth while, is poorly paid, and 
is often heart-breaking. Some other branch of 
literary pursuit would seem better for a girl of 
your age. 





337. Mr. B. S. J., Kentucky. “The tobacco 
habit is ruining my health, and my doctor orders 
me to stop it altogether—heart has become 
affected. The men of our family have used 
tobacco for three generations, the craving seems 
in the blood, and I don’t seem able to quit the 
thing. Can you advise me?” 

Always we refuse to believe that a habit is 
stronger than a man. Several methods and books 
are now available, purporting to assist or 
effect a cure. Apply to Albro Society, 181 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, for details of Mac- 
Levy’s book ““Tobacco Habit Conquered”’; also to 
Restoration Publishing Company, 101 West Sev- 
enty-second Street, New York, for general liter- 
ature; also to Edward J. Woods, Station E, New 
York, for particulars of his method; also to 
Newell Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
for booklet and description of their remedy. 


388. Mr. L. R. A., New York. “I am pur- 
chasing agent for a large concern, using several 
thousand pencils a year in all its branches. On 
page 247 of your book “Efficient Living,” I note 
your reference to a saving of 200 per cent on 
pencils yearly by using those costing one cent 
each, instead of five cents. May I ask which 
brand you refer to? I see here a chance for 
economy that should appeal to office workers 
generally.” 

Specific mention of any article we use person- 
ally might be construed as preferential en- 
dorsement. This we cannot give, as all our 
judgments must be impartial. But the penny 
pencils we use are manufactured by one of the 
following concerns—obtain samples from each, 
and make your own choice: American Lead 
Pencil Company, 220 Fifth Avenue; Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, 68 Reade Street, Eagle 
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Pencil Company, 377 Broadway; Eberhard 
Faber, 200 Fifth Avenue; all of New York. 


339. Mr. E. M. K., Louisiana. “I am twenty- 
two years old, and am very much interested in 
aeronautics. Please advise me about the idea of 
taking this up as a business, by giving exhibition 
flights in Southern towns, thereby making suffi- 
cient capital to enter into business in a few years. 
What are some of the schools, books and manu- 
facturers in this line? I thank you very much in 
advance for this information.’ 

A man going into the flying business should 
learn it from the ground up. Why not first be- 
come an employee of an airship factory, a helper 
to an aviator, or some other apprentice to ex- 
perts in the field? Secretary of the Aero Club 
of America, 297 Madison Avenue, or of the 
Aeronautical Society of America, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, both of New York, would 
probably furnish addresses of manufacturing 
concerns and of professional aviators. Get copies 
of Aeronautics, 250 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
and Aerial Age, 120 West Thirty-second Street, 
both of New York; study the advertisements 
for clues to progress. 

Write also these various concerns for par- 
ticulars of their work: Patterson Aviators, East 
Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan; Thomas Brothers 
Aeroplane Company, Ithaca, New York; Health 
Aerial Vehicle Company, Chicago; Arrow Model 
Works, Grove Street, Brooklyn; Ideal Aeroplane 
Company, West Broadway, New York; Popular 
Mechanics Book Department, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


340. Mr. D. D. K., Ohio. “I have seen many 
personal budgets outlined for married men, but 
never one for a single young man. During the 
last seven months I have earned $443.10 and 
have kept a personal cash account. Please give 
me your opinion of the amounts expended: (1) 
Doctor bills 18.3 per cent; (2) Board and room 
45.5 per cent; (3) Clothing 3.6 per cent; (4) 
Pleasure 4.7 per cent; (5) Insurance and sav- 
ings 10.9 per cent; (6) Miscellaneous personal 
items 17 per cent. Doctor bills large because of 
a recent breakdown; miscellany covers 5 per 
cent for music lessons, but I have made enough 
from music to cover this fully. How can I save 
more ?” 


Prepare to earn more—study by mail in spare 
time and train for a better job, or a part of 
another man’s job where you are. On your 
present income you are doing remarkably well. 
The only excessive amounts are (1) and (2). 
You can learn the science of health, and reduce 
your doctor bills to 5 per cent or less; and you 
can live on $3.50 a week for food and $2.50 a 
week for room. The saving on these items would 
come to $150. or more, every year. And you 
might well put $50 of this into clothing—we 
do not see how you can dress properly for busi- 
ness advancement on 3.6 per cent of your salary. 
Your example of thrift is a mighty good one, we 
recommend it to all our young men readers. 


341. Mr. A. I. B., New York City. “I am a 
young man of nineteen, and would like to com- 
municate a few of my ideas on personal efficiency 
which may be of invaluable aid to other young 
men. I walk a certain distance every day; carry 
my lunches with me and use a Thermos bottle; 
do not smoke or drink or stay out late; have 
$500 bank account and a $1000 insurance policy ; 
attend concerts and lectures but not vaudeville 
or motion pictures. My Sunday program is as 
follows: 7 a. m., rise; 8 to 10, piano practise, 
folksongs; 10 to 1, a four-mile walk in Central 
Park ; 1 to 2, dinner and heart-to-heart talk with 
my parents; 2 to 4, meeting friends; 4 to 6, 
attend organ recital; 6 to 8, supper and family 
gathering; 8.15 to 9.30, attend public forum or 
lecture; 9.30 to 10.30, bath, exercize, bed. Will 
you kindly say whether you approve such ideas, 
and this Sunday program, for a young man?” 


We do—and we do not. You are analytical, | 


systematic, sagacious, temperate, clean, thrifty ; 
and herein a model for young Americans. But 
our idea of efficiency is to forget it from Sat- 
urday afternoon till Monday morning ;—and you 
have got your Sunday all messed up with clocks 
and tape-lines and metronomes and pedometers 
and gymnastic stunts. When are you a human 
being ? 

Are you so good you never need to go to 
church? How can anybody have a heart-to-heart 
talk right after a Sunday dinner? Why have 
supper an hour too soon after dinner? Where 
is your place for social service or a Sunday- 
school class? 

Your Sunday plan is far above the average; 
less system and more religion would make it 
ideal. Your other suggestions are good—but 
hardly “invaluable.” We appreciate your un- 
usual letter. 











Virginia lot Springs 


‘ as ‘ “9 BUSS 0 


In Winter— 


The only place in America where a cure can 
taken just as comfortably as in the Spring, 

Summer or Fall. At no other place can there be found 
such ideal conditions for rest, recreation and recuperation with 
environments that leave nothing to be desired. No pains are spared ; XY 
to make The Homestead even more attractive in the winter than at other es RS e ®. 

seasons. The well known standard of equipment and of service is main- ee » & 
tained throughout the year. Situated 2,500 feet above sea level—Never any —@ dae Mh 

extremes—Agreeable mornings, cloudless skies, balmy noons, wonderful and incomparable » 
sunsets— Magnificent vistas—spacious rooms, corridors and verandahs. 7 


Famous Healing Waters 
Truly Wonderful—Naturally Heated—106° 

In the waters at Hot Springs is found more radio activity than at any place in the world 
—a fact so fraught with importance that it is almost start- 
ling to suffering humanity. At none of the celebrated places 
in Europe are the natural waters so charged with all their 
gases and other health giving ualities—At no other place 
is the temperature prescribed for hot baths, that at which the 
water actually emerges from the earth in the natural springs. 

The famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 

iseases, Sciatica, Nervous Prostration, Liver Troubles and Old 
Joint Injuries. Modern and « lete bath equip —Swedi ; 
Gymnastics, M and Hot Air Treatments—Needle,Spray, F 
Electric, Medicated and other Baths—Physicians of interna- 
tional reputation—Experienced and careful attendants. Z 
The Bath House is connected with the Hotel by an ~ 
ornate, sunlighted viaduct, so that the bather may go to 

and from his room without outside exposure. 


The Homestead Book j 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead Hotel 
andits surroundings, in naturalcolors. Ittellsof the500rooms— 
excellent cuisine—incomparable drinking water—attractive ball- 
room—fascinating drives—interesting trails and bridle paths— 
Golf courses and Tennis Courts. This book, together with the 
treatises on the therapeutic value of the waters, should be read 
by everyone looking for an ideal winter resort for rest, recupera- 
tion and recreation. We will gladly send copies upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices—Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York, Philadelphia 
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NEW HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 Li) ii} it} 2.00 Ld 3.00 Li it} 
100 id ee Lid 2.50 oe 4.00 Ld ” 
1000" < a "3.00to5.00° 450" 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 
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Two Floors—Agents' 
Sample Rooms 


New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellente 
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three-quarters of a 
million" ‘dollare is 
your insurance. 


Send the Coupon 
forthe New ech erg Bulletin | 











wi t las ard is nous Mths number o: — 
w not ‘an jum! - Fi 
Zain bulletins ie limited. Write today-n0w. 


JOS. DeROY & SONS ONS Pra She Slee 


5419 — Premera. Dee ait 

Ralirnal Bank. it Yay te wy te f 
wy Pitisburg paper. ] 

—_ a a ans a ap oneal ee 


JOS. DeROY & SONS, 5419DeRoy Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Gen'‘lemen;—Please send me absolutely free ‘and prepaid, your | 
ew Bargain Bulletin of diamonds, watches and other jewelry. It 

is distinctly understood that | assume no ob! of any kind, 1 

Name ; 
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$10 cash and $5 monthly; 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM no interest or taxes; 


highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 
hotographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. Te be able to write a business 


letter with your ideas prop- 
erly connected, to have every word the choice word, every 
term one that cannot be misunderstood—this is a great 
accomplishment. Master-letters from men who have the 
capacity of expressing much in a single sentence are stud- 
ied in this course. Write Emerson Ext. University, Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va. for ‘A Pad of Letters’’ 








Free. 








Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training = 
of young women, located in America's leading health 
resort. 
Six Departments: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL ; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Sunervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states, Catalog on request, Winter 
and Sumasr Sessions. 


Charles Hi. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 
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THE MARKET FOR STOCKS 
An active and eventful market on 
the New York Stock Exchange followed 
the sharp decline of prices on Friday, 
the 6th (the twenty-fifth consecutive 
full day on which more than 1,000,000 
shares were sold), when the general 
advance was checked by the report that 
Ambassador Gerard, then crossing the 
ocean, was bringing to President Wil- 
son from the Kaiser a message sug- 
gesting overtures for peace. Prices had 
been rising on account of large rail- 
road earnings, the continuing very 
profitable business of war order com- 
panies, and the purchase of stocks by 
what brokers call “the public.” Peace 
might sharply reduce the earnings of 
munition manufacturers and the rail- 
way carriers. On the 7th there was a 
slight upward reaction, due mainly to 
official denials that Mr. Gerard was 
bearing such a message. The prominent 
banker responsible for the report (Mr. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company) had not, however, said that 
the suggestions to our government 
were to be made by the returning 
Ambassador, altho he had reason to 
believe that they would be submitted 
by some agency. In the stock market 
the story lost its original weight. 

But there was to be another and a 
greater fall of prices, caused this time, 
not by indications of approaching 
peace, but by events which, many 
thought, might draw our country into 
the war. News of the attacks of Ger- 
man submarines upon ships passing not 
far from Nantucket Light, bound in or 
out, was known to everybody on the 
morning of Monday, the 9th, and at 
the opening of the market that day 
there was great selling pressure. The 
first transactions in several securities 
showed losses of 6 or 8 points. De- 
cline was hastened by the execution 
of stop-loss orders, and a great many 
of these came from the West, which 
has had a large part of the recent ex- 
ceptional volume of Stock Exchange 
business. In the first hour a million 
shares were sold. Before the close a 
part, in some cases half, of the losses 
was recovered, but the record for fifty 
representative stocks showed an aver- 
age loss of 24%. The day’s business was 
1,906,000 shares, including 526,000 of 
Steel Corporation, whose net decline 
was 4% points. The break was greater 
than that which occurred the day after 
the sinking of the “Lusitania,” but the 
market was in a vulnerable condition 
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when the shock came. 




















“You Get The Job” 


“We've been watching you, young man. 
We know you're made of the stuff that wins. 
‘The man that cares enough about his future to 
study an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the 
kind we want in this firm's responsible posi- 
tions. You're getting your promotion on what 
you know, and I wish we had more like you."’ 
















The boss can’t take chances. When he has 
a responsible job to fill, he picks a man trained 
to hold it. He's watching you now, hoping 
you'll be ready when the opportunity comes. 


The thing for you to do is to start today and 
train yourself to do some one thin g better than 
others, You can doit in spare time through 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
Over 5000 men reported advancement last year 
as a result of their I. C. S. training. 


The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 

1.C.S., Box 4530, Scranton, Pa, 
[ cememenanee TEAR OUT HERE S2:0:CGCo.-=— 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE, SCHOOLS 

Box 4530, SCRANTO 


Explain, without obligating me, how . po <n for 
the position, or in the subject, ‘before which I =! x. 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
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SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
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lectric Car Running w Trimmer 
lectric Wiring Show Card Writer 
pa i Outdoor Sign Painter 
egraph Expert RAILROADER 
nods ICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
tenographer and 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 


Surveying and 


Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE tem wea OR ENG’ ~ 4 


Soepenceeies Law 


Gas Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 














Metallurgist or Prospecto: GLISH 
ty oe LN. ENGINEER. Took er 
arine En mon School Subjects 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
ncrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising [_) German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES [|] French 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto 
| Name. 
Occupation 
& Employe 
Street 
| and No 
City State. 








if name of Course you want is not in this list, write it Leow, 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation fer all Colleges 
‘and for Regents’ examinations. Business Course 
—Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Fireproof Building — Laboratory — Gymnasium — 
Play Ground. B. H. CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 


Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 
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I The University of Chicago » 
HOM in addition to resident Mee 


work, offers also instruc- Fy 
2th Year U, fC. QiChien, Mitebell Tower 
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Evidence or reports that what had SNA 


taken place gave no ground for com- 
plaint by our government led to some 
recovery on the 10th, when a slight 
net gain was shown for a majority of 
the stocks at the close; but on the 11th 
the decline was resumed, with a net 
average loss half as large as Monday’s. 
The 12th was a holiday. On the 13th 
there were gains in the early part of 
the day, but a well-defined downward 
movement followed and there were 
considerable losses at the end. Steel 
shares fell to 108%. Here the long 
series of million-share days was inter- 
rupted, for only 925,000 were counted. 
There had been twenty-eight of these 
days in an unbroken line. For this no 
precedent is found since 1901. While 
there was no real news of a disquieting 
character, the reported presence of 
submarines near our coast caused 
nervous fear. 

Internal or domestic conditions have 
combined to be highly favorable. 
Manufacturers are very busily en- 
gaged, additional statements of rail- 
road earnings show large increases, and 
labor is employed at high wages. But 
the stock market, on account of its 
exceptional breadth, recent advances, 
and the wide interest of “the public” in 
it, has become sensitive and is sharply 
affected by reports or events which 
may seem to threaten interference with 
the profits of production and trans- 
portation. 


CROPS AND PRICES 


Another reduction of the wheat crop 
estimate was made in the government’s 
October report, from September’s 
611,000,000 bushels to 607,557,000, or 
not much more than half of last year’s 
1,011,500,000. The crop of spring 
wheat is the smallest in twenty-one 
years, and the entire crop is about 125,- 
000,000 below the average for five 
years preceding the remarkable harvest 
of 1915. Little change is shown in the 
report’s figures for other products. 
There is a general decline, in com- 
parison with last year’s yields, except 
for hay, tobacco and rice. 

Our wheat shortage raises interest- 
ing questions. It is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture that about 
625,000,000 bushels are required for 
domestic consumption and seed, and 
that the surplus carried over from last 
year permits the exportation of not 
more than 100,000,000. But wheat 
from this country and Canada is going 
to Europe at the rate of more than 
400,000,000 bushels a year, and Can- 
ada’s exportable surplus probably is no 
larger than our own. The shipments for 
the last fifteen weeks have averaged 
8,000,000 a week, and 8,400,000 a 
week for the last month. Evidently, at 
this rate, all that can be spared will 
be exported in the first half of the 
crop year. From this country alone 
Europe took 338,000,000 bushels in 
the first year of the war and 250,000,- 
000 in the second. European crops, as 
well as our own, are short. The Allies 
intend to have as much wheat as they 
need, if money will buy it. Our short- 
age and their demand have raised the 
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Many men during a lifetime 
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the Bankers Trust Company. 


If it is considered advisable 


sponsibility. 


the service of an individual. 
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The officers of this Company will 
be glad to correspond with you 
regarding any trust or banking 
matters you may have in mind. 
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16 Wall Street 
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Make your fortune 


hard work have earned and accu- 
mulated a fortune which after 
their death has been dissipated 
through mismanagement, igno- 


You can guard against such a 
contingency and make your for- 
tune live on after you have gone, 
make it perform your cherished 
wishes, by placing it in trust with 


keep the estate under the super- 
vision of a friend or a member 
of the family, this can be done 
by appointing the Bankers Trust 
Company as co-executor and co- 
trustee with the friend or rela- 
tive, thus relieving him of most 
of the burden of work and re- 


A fact not generally undertood 
is that the highly specialized and 
competent service rendered by 
this Company costs no more than 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $250,000,000 
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Not One Dollar of Loss 


to our customers from the many million dol- 
lars bonds which we have handled. We offer 
same bonds the Government accepts as secu- 
rity for Postal Savings Deposts. Instead of 
Government’s 2% you get 4 to 5%%. No 
income tax. Write for Booklet J, “‘Bonds of 
Our Country.” FREE. 


] New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus. 0 \ 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 

Our Annuity Blue Book explains a sure income 
ranging from 4% to 9% on one life and 4% to 
8 3/10% on two lives. This plan makes you yquy 
own executor and immortalizes your money after 
you have enjoyed a sure life income. These bonds 
are of special interest to Baptists and others who 
wish their money at last to help Christianize 
America. Forty years’ experience! Write for 


our booklet, 
CHARLES L. WHITE, 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Department I, 23 East 26th Street, New York. 


DIVIDENDS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent. (75 
cents per share) on the COMMON stock of this 
Company for the quarter ending September 30, 
1916, will be paid October 31, 1916, to stockhold- 
ers of record as of October 6, 1916. 
H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

































New York, September 27, 1916. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Monday, October 16, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Saturday, September 30, 1916. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
October 4th, 1916. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT (114%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid Oct. 30th, 
1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 
— Oct. 27th, 1916. Transfer books will not 
close. 
REGINALD D. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 








PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 

FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 9. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 43. 

The Board of Directors will meet on October 
31, 1916, and declare the regular quarterly div- 
idends to that date of $1.50 per share upon the 
full-paid First Preferred and Original Preferred 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable by checks 
mailed November 15, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at 3:30 o’clock P. M., October 31, 1916. 
The transfer books will not close. 


D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, California, October 9, 1916. 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


=the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most r i 


le setvice. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of reliabilit 
end promptness in the magazine fi 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR 
Name and Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


914 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fact S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


ORIGINAL 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for Price List 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Pub. “‘ The Collector,’’ $1 a year 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 





























price here (at Chicago) to $1.58 a 
bushel, and more than 50 per cent has 
recently been added to the price of 
flour. Similar advances are seen in 
Canada, where the increases since the 
beginning of the war have been about 
60 per cent for wheat and 53 per cent 
for flour. 

Last week the British, French and 
Italian governments decided to take 
the purchase of foreign wheat wholly 
from private hands. They will buy here 
and elsewhere by the agency of a joint 
commission, and the first purchase re- 
ported is one of 18,000,000 bushels in 
Australia. A Royal Commission in 
England has taken possession of stocks 
of wheat and flour and will control the 
distribution of imports. If the three 
nations set out to buy here as much as 
was taken by them last year, our peo- 
ple will see prices march upward as a 
result of a trade contest for possession 
of the quantity needed for home con- 
sumption. Some say that such an up- 
ward movement must discourage the 
use of wheat here in the usual quan- 
tities and thus cut down the estimate 
of 625,000,000 bushels. But our people 
are prepared to buy. Published inter- 
views with leading wholesale dealers 
say there never has been such a de- 
mand for foodstuffs, altho the prices of 
all of them have been largely increased. 
They are turning down orders which 
they cannot fill. This demand is due to 
prosperity and good wages. Probably 
the prices paid by home consumers and 
foreign buyers will be higher in the 
near future than those now reported 
from the markets. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Steel mills and iron furnaces con- 
tinue to show great activity, and fur- 
ther additions to prices have been 
made. Among the new orders is one 
from Russia for 1000 locomotives, the 
largest of its kind ever placed here. 
In the last two weeks our own railroads 
have bought more than 10,000 cars. 
There have been large sales of pig iron 
for export, Great Britain taking 20,000 
tons. There is a remarkable demand for 
ship plates to be used both here and 
abroad. All the American shipyards 
have orders enough to keep them fully 
employed thru the year 1917. Great 
Britain and Australia are buying 
plates; Japan has paid a premium on 
an order for 5000 tons. One of the 
new prices is $6 a box for tinplate, 
which may be compared with $3.60 a 
year ago. Exports of tinplate are grow- 
ing; last year they were 516,000,000 
pounds, valued at $18,704,000. Nearly 
half of this quantity went to the 
Orient, and there were large sales in 
the region from which the tin itself had 
been imported. Our annual output, 
which was nothing not many years ago, 
is now about 2,000,000,000 pounds. 
In one day recently 355,000 pounds 
were shipped to China. 








The following dividends are announced: 

American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent, common, 2% per cent 
and 2% shares common stock on every 100 
shares of common stock outstanding, all pay- 
able November 1. 
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Tear Out When 
Attended To 


A valuable idea lost in a book filled with dead memoranda, 
or an important engagement missed, may cost you more than 
several dozen Robinson Reminders. There are six coupons 
to a page. Put each note on a separate coupon—tear them 
out when they cease to be of value. Handsome leather case 
with pocket for special papers. 

Reminder complete with extra pad 3% in. x 7in., post- 
paid, $1.00. New fillers We per dozen. 

Vest Pocket Size, 3 in. x5 in., four coupons to a page, 
complete with six extra pads, postpaid, $1.00. New fillers 
70c per dozen. 

Ladies’ Shopping List 2% x 3% in., with extra pad and 
pencil, $1.00. 

Name in gold 2c extra. If your stationer cannot supply 
you, send direct tous. ust the thing for advertisers. 
ORDER NOW. 

THE ROBINSON MFC. CO., Dept. D., Westfield, Mass. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few .indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 


New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 








AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type~ 
writer—latest Model 5, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, color writing. Nothing lacking— 
metal case. 
FREE TRIAL—No Advance Payment! 
[S Send a little bit each month until our small price 
) | is paid. No red tape. Send for our amazing 
in Offer and FREE Typewriter Book today. 
: No obligation. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
Dept.5747, 1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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DOES AWAY WITH 
CONSTIPATION 


By Mail, 1 jar $1. 4 jars $3.50. Circular on request 











STEWART FOOD CO., 563 Security Bidg., Chicago & 
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A MATHEMATICAL QUESTION 

As observed on several previous oc- 
easions, an old line life insurance 
policy, with its mathematically correct 
premium, seems a bad bargain after 
one who has carried it for years hears 
the fascinating tale which the repre- 
sentatives of assessment companies 
and fraternal orders can tell. The man 
with a proper consideration of the 
responsibilities due to dependents then 
finds the contract he made with a legal 
reserve company irksome. Only those 
who have grown old and uninsurable 
in the service of reserveless life insur- 
ance actually suffer the disenchant- 
ment following its use. 

One of my correspondents in South 
Dakota tells me of a contract he has 
recently made with the Guarantee 
Fund Life Association of Omaha. His 
age is 27, and he is promised $4000 of 
life insurance protection for a total 
premium thruout life of $41.04, or 
$10.26 per $1000. He asks if I believe 
it can be done. I do not. When such 
great life insurance companies as we 
have in this country, the underwriting, 
financial and mathematical integrity 
and ability of which are unimpeach- 
able, not only insist that it cannot be 
done, but refuse to do it, I, and every 
other man open to conviction, may rest 
assured that the Guarantee Fund Life 
Association is mistaken. At that age a 
premium of $10.26 is within $2.07 of 
the tabular mortality rate; ten years 
later, at age 37, it is only $1.03 more 
than the mortality rate; at age 47 the 
mortality rate is $12, which is $1.74 
more than the premium paid; at 57 the 
mortality exceeds the premium by 
$11.07; at 67 by $37.38; and so on in 
a constantly increasing ratio each year 
to the end of life. The premium of 
$10.26 includes nothing which, invest- 
ed at interest, will serve as a reserve 
to provide for the increased cost due to 
advancing age. 

My correspondent says that he de- 
sires life insurance, but wants some- 
thing his beneficiary can collect. If he 
should die soon, there is no doubt his 
beneficiary would have no trouble col- 
leecting the amount due. But if he 
should live an average life time, he will 
probably find that his cheap insurance 
has advanced in cost prohibitively. 








N. T. S., Monticello, Ark.—Best advice 
I can give you is that, you consult a law- 
yer familiar with the insurance law of 
Arkansas and organize your association 
under his direction. You will also be aided 
by communicating or conferring with the 
Auditor and Insurance Commissioner of 
your state. As to underwriting or operat- 
ing plans, forms of policies, methods of 
bookkeeping, etc., why not consult the man- 
a the two associations to which you 
refer ? 








was established in Norwich on December 17, 1810, 
when J. G. W. Trumbull was authorized to under- 
write insurance for the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. This agency at Norwich, through direct 
and continuous succession, is still writing Hartford 
Insurance. A few struggling states have developed 
into a great nation, and the Hartford has grown to 
an organization with agents at every important point 
in the United States offering to property owners the 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life in- 
surance. For over a century Hartford losses have 
been fairly and promptly paid. That is why the 
Hartford has maintained for many years a position 
of supremacy in the amount of fire insurance written 
in the United States. Are you fully insuredP Look 
over the list below and check the forms of insurance 
which interest you. 


Ask your agent or broker to get you a Hartford policy, or write to us and we will 
tell you the name and address of an agent who can give you rates and particulars. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
The Hartford Accident and 


Indemnity Co. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department I-10), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and 
address written on margin of this coupon. 





| Fire Motor Cycle Tornado Sprinkler Leakage 
| Accident Burglary Hail Marine é 
| Health Employer’s Liability Golfer’s Policy Breeders and Exhibitors 
Auto Liability Workmen’s Compensation Parcel Post Tractor 
Auto Collision Bonding . Rent Salesmen’s Samples 
Auto Theft Elevator Merchandise in Transit Registered Mail 
Auto Fire Plate Glass Live Stock Transit Use and Occupancy 
Race Horse Live Stock Explosion 
"| Live Stock Mortality 
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HESS is the best of games, but it 
has one great fault, the stereo- 
typed opening. The beginning of 
a game is always tedious, for the 

position of the pieces is fixed; the first 

move on both sides is almost invariably 

P to K4 and the succeeding moves are 

limited to a few settled sequences from 

which it is perilous to deviate. Any one 
who takes the trouble to commit to 
memory the standard openings has an 
unfair advantage over a player of su- 
perior ability who has not cared to 
cram beforehand, but depends upon 
his own brains instead of a book. Now 
in war, which chess aims to imitate, 
the skill of the tactician is shown 
in the way he places his troops at 
the beginning as well as how he man- 
ages them afterward. A battle ‘well 

planned is already half won. Besides, a 

general has a chance to show his abil- 

ity in guessing how the enemy’s forces 
are placed. Even the aeroplane does 
not afford all the information desired. 

Hudson Maxim has added the aerial 

arm to his new form of chess, but in 

the ordinary game there is no aero- 
plane, yet the player knows in ad- 
vance just where his opponent’s pieces 
are put. 

* 

** 

These defects can be overcome and 
the beginning of the game made as 
exciting as the end by the simple ex- 
pedient of letting each player marshal 
his forces to suit himself and with- 
out the knowledge of his opponent. 
Hold a newspaper between the two 
halves of the board. The players then 
place their pieces wherever they please 
on the squares of the first three rows 
of either side, having the two middle 
rows vacant. Then take away the 
paper and play according to the usual 
rules. This “surprize chess,” as I call it, 
is much more interesting than the ordi- 
nary game because it introduces at 
the start an incalculable element, not 
the blind chance of falling dice, of 
shuffled cards or spinning wheel, but 
the natural uncertainty that belongs 
in all human conflicts, the impossibility 
of knowing what the other fellow 
means to do, the thing that gives zest 
to true games and to real life. 

“ 


ss 

The variations of the opening in sur- 
prize chess are infinite. The strategy 
begins before the first move. A clever 
and unexpected arrangement of pieces 
may carry one on to victory. Or, on 
the other hand, the best laid plan may 
lead to naught for when the screen 
is raised the opposing pieces may be 
found to be arranged in a disconcert- 
ing manner. The advantage of the 
first move is of course greater than in 
the ordinary game, but here again the 
new game comes closer to real warfare 
where the offensive has a like advan- 
tage. It is therefore more scientific than 
the old game and affords opportunity 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 
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for greater skill, yet is no more difficult 
to learn. Every player is partial to cer- 
tain pieces. One prefers knights; another 
bishops. Some use the queen a great 
deal; others keep her in the back- 
ground. In surprize chess one can em- 
ploy his favorite tactics from the start 
and plan his campaign to suit his style 
of playing. It is a great delight to ex- 
ercize one’s ingenuity in setting the 
pieces. Any fixed rules are fortunately 
impossible, but after a little practise 
with the game one arrives at some 
general principles. The safest place for 
the king seems to be near one end of 
the “king row” with a vacant square 
adjacent to prevent smothered check 
and a double row of pawns in front. 
To double the castles and provide a 
clear space in front of them makes a 
very strong combination provided that 
you do not discover that your opponent 
has his doubled castles confronting 
them! The bishops must of course be 
placed on different colors and should 
be where they can come into action 
quickly. Place the knights well to the 
front and so they can bear upon as 
many other pieces as possible. Per- 
mit no piece to be altogether unpro- 
tected. The castles and queen must be 
put out of range of any possible posi- 
tion of the opposing bishops. Since 
White has the first move of course he 
will arrange his pieces for the offensive 
and Black for the defensive. It is quite 
likely that this simple expedient for 
getting rid of the tiresome sameness 
of the opening moves has occurred to 
others, but I never happened to hear or 


read of it. 
na 


I happened to see the other day a pri- 
vate letter which a student in the Uni- 
versity of Atlantis had written to a 
friend abroad who had questioned his 
attitude on the war. Since he puts so 
clearly a point of view which is held by 
many Americans, I quote a passage: 


You think that Prussia is the enemy; I 
don’t. Prussia is (in spots) a very beauti- 
ful country, Prussians are (sometimes) the 
nicest people imaginable. The enemy is 
Prussianism, a political system and ten- 
dency, regnant in Germany to be sure but 
found sporadically in almost every other 
country. Among Treitschke the Czech, 
Nietzsche the Pole, Hobbes, Cramb and 
Houston Chamberlain the Englishmen, Na- 
poleon the Frenchman, Macchiavelli the 
Italian, Gumplowicz the Austrian, Pobie- 
donostieff the Russian, Von Reventlow the 
German, Homer Lea the American, and 
forty other men from a dozen other coun- 
tries I make no choice. All alike are faith- 
ful slaves of Him Who invented slavery, 
His Infernal Majesty, Satan the First, Em- 
peror of Hell, King of Malebolge, Prince of 
the Power of the Air, Archduke of Tar- 
tarus, Knight of Weltpolitik, Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of Birds of Prey, De- 
fender of the Faith in the Omnipotent 
State. His reign will not be over even if 
the Allies should win. I care nothing for 
the issue as between England and Ger- 
many. I am interested in the war only in 
so far as it is a conflict between a more 
and a less liberal political system and 
spirit. Had the German revolution of ’48 
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succeeded ; had the liberal, democratic, na- 
tional and peaceful union dreamed of by 
Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Stein, Jahn, Heine 
and Schurz ever come into existence; were 
France as predatory as under Louis XIV 
and the two Napoleons, or Great Britain 
as reactionary and feudal as it was before 
the reform bills of 1832 and 1867, I should 
be pro-German. 

There is no nation, not even America, 
which I would rather love than Germany— 
if it would let me. But when to an opprest 
Alsace-Lorraine, a strangled Schleswig, a 
ee Poland, a gagged press, a servile 
social structure, an omnipotent military 
caste, a divine-right monarch, a misgov- 
erned colonial empire and a consistently 
reactionary foreign policy is added a Ser- 
bia annihilated for offering to refer to The 
Hague a doubtful case and dubious Aus- 
trian claims, a Belgium laid waste for no 
fault but geographical location, the revival 
of obsolescent methods of warfare such 
as the wholesale killing of hostages and 
non-combatants in the neighborhood of 
each act of resistance, acquiescence in what 
is probably the greatest massacre in his- 
tory still going on in Armenia and a yet 
raging lust for the territories of its neigh- 
bors, we are compelled to say to Germany: 
“Choose between a drastic revolution of 
your entire internal economy or being shut 
in forevermore by an iron ring formed by 
the hostile alliance of all the rest of the 
civilized world.” 

s**t 

The reference librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Atlantis was startled when 
one of the summer students came to 
her desk and said: 

“T want an antidote.” 

“What for?” asked the librarian, 
reaching back of her in that peculiar 
way that librarians have and picking 
off the shelves a volume entitled 
“Ready Reference to Quick Reme- 
dies.” 

“The professor said I must have an 
antidote” replied the anxious looking 
schoolma’am, 

“What for?” asked the librarian 
again, running a quick finger down the 
page from Acid to Arsenic. ‘What did 
you take?” 

“I took English XIII,” said the sum- 
mer student, “and the professor said 
I ought to have an antidote to begin 
my theme with.” 

. 
ss 

No milk on my dumbwaiter this 
morning! The striking farmers upstate 
are pouring the precious fluid out by 
the gallon on the unappreciative earth 
and there is only enough left for the 
children and the hospitals of New York 
City. 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 


ike, 
Make me a child again, just for the strike. 
: 


** 

Putting it succinctly the Central 
Powers began the war by a double 
movement: the Drang nach Osten on 
the one hand and the Drang nach 
Ostend on the other. 


In India men worship beggars. In 
America the contrary superstition pre- 
vails. 
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